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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE STONE WALL. 


BY J. K. 


Huve boulders, rongh mementoes of the age of ice, 
When winter sole ruled here, while creeping glaciers 


. plowed 

The face of earth, and crunched and ground the solid 
cliffa, 

Had since lain strewn along this slope, a hindrance 
sad 

To patient plowmen, eye-sore in the thrifty farmer's 
sight, ; 

Breaking his greensward through, dulling his scythe’s 
keen edge. 

But skilful workmen now, clearing the field, have 


hanled 

Them here, and brought them into line, making a 
wall 

Which skirts the road, well faced and strong; *twill 
last an age; 

No rot can weaken it, no winter's frost can heave. 

All clean and bare the stones look now, some light, 
some dark; 

As year by year goes by, lichens will slowly dot 

And drape them in soft tints; beside them shrubs 
will grow, J 

The barberry and the sweet wild rose; its shiny 
leaves ‘ 

The poison ivy, clambering o’er it, will display, 

The clematis its silvery floss, 

So Milton ranged, 

In rugged verse our rough-hewn English words, re 
foains 

Of many a struggle long and hard; the master’s 
touch 

They heeded, into line accordant fell, as once ; 

Amphion’s harp-strings struck, the stones obedient 
trooped 

To fill their chosen place in Thebes’ renowned wall. 

Oh, that the skill were ours, to use life's trials so, 

That from them should arise a wall of character, 

Which naught could shake, to fence the unruly pas- 
sions out, 

And round it glad should fond affection closer cling, 

While it the love ier grew, as rolled the years away. 





THE NATION AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


In the Nation for October 80 appeared an 
article on “*The Last Report of the Woman 
Suffragists.” It would be useless to answer 
this, because the very foundation of its ar- 
cument seems to lie in the assumption that 
nobody is worth hearing on the Woman 
Suffrage question who has not been con- 
verted to it within fifteen years. But I 
ventured to point out last week, in spite of 
this caution, that the article contradicted 
itself, because it asserted that there was no 
progress toward Woman Suffrage among 
women, and yet admitted that the legisla- 
tures which were to vote upon it knew the 
feelings of women better than did the agi- 
tators themselves. ‘‘In demanding from 
men the concession of the vote to women 
they are addressing a body who know fully 
as much about women’s wishes and feelings 
as they do.” Very well; the last Massachu- 
setts Legislature was such a body and it 
granted “School Suffrage” to women. 
Therefore women’s wishes and feelings in 
Massachusetts have made progress to this 
extent. Q. E. D. 

But this is not all. The same number of 
the Nation contained a paper on ‘‘Walpole’s 
History of England from 1815,” which 
atones for many of the sins of the same 
journal. The fault which most often vi- 
tiates the attitude of this very able paper, 
as it seems to me, is that it is betrayed, ev- 
ery now and then, into so exaggerated a 
hostility to what it calls ‘transcendental 





politics” as almost to ignore the fact that 
our government rests on any principles at 
all. The English government does not so 
rest; it has only traditions and make-shifts; 
and hence political science is there an em- 
pirical science, and public men are justified 
in a certain dread of any abstract principle 
or logical consistency. But in America the 
national government rests on a Constitution 
and a Declaration of Independence; every 
State government rests on a Constitution 
and usually also on a Bill of Rights. These 
are not only the basis of law, but of popular 
education; it is these which train the mind 
of every new generation of Americans. 
We cannot spare their influence. When 
any public man, or editor, finds these fun- 
damental principles in his way, he may wish 
to set them aside, as Rufus Choate did when 
he called them “‘ glittering generalities;” 
but the voice of the people is against him, 
and the voice of the wisest men. ‘‘Glitter- 
ing generalities?” said Emerson; ‘Call 
them, rather, blazing ubiquities!” And this 
protest of the philosopher only gives voice 
to what is fortunately the instinct of th 
American people. It will be a dangerous 
day for American liberty when the popular 
voice substitutes, on this point, the levity of 
Choate for the enthusiasm of Emerson; or 
accepts the Nation as a better interpreter of 
republican principles than was Benjamin 
Franklin. 

This I maintain, as one who cordially es- 
teems the Nation, at many points—who of- 
ten agrees with its national attitude and 
thinks its average literary criticisms alto- 
gether the best we have. This enhances 
the satisfaction of occasionally finding there 
an article which seems to recognize the im 
portance of ‘transcendental politics” after 
all;—that is, which recognizes that states- 
manship must base itself on certain general 
principles, and is not merely an empirical 
matter. This the article in question does 
by criticising the merely ‘‘common-sense 
statesmanship” of England. The writer 
had of course no thought of the Woman 
Suffrage agitationin his mind; but he is 
constantly laying down principles which 
coincide with its positions, 

‘The first and the inherent defect of what 
may be called the statesmanship of com- 
mon-sense,” he says ‘‘is the tendency to de- 
fer dealing with any political problem 
which does not call pressingly for immedi- 
ate solution.” That is jist what we say. 
‘*The second fault of common-sense states- 
manship is the preference which it con- 
stantly gives to obvious over thorough going 
measures.” So say we all of us. Then 
speaking of English history the Nation says 
“The first requisite of a measure of parlia- 
mentary reform was that it should be for a 
considerable time final, and Lord John Rus- 
sell showed both firmness and statesmanship 
when he stood up for the ‘finality’ of the 
Reform Bill. But a ten-pound Suffrage, 
whatever its merits, had that want of theo- 
retical finality which was certain to ensue 
the rapid growth of a movement for furth- 
er reform.” 

This is our case in anutshell. When the 
same article afterward complains that ‘‘Logi- 
cal completeness, theoretical consistency, 
or large schemes of policy had as little charm 
for Liberals as Conservatives” he voices our 
precise complaint against the two parties 
in our American politics; acomplaint which 
is diminishing only as our demands are met. 
Our position has long been that our Ameri- 
can system of Suffrage is wanting in “‘logi- 
cal completeness,” in ‘‘theoretical finality” 
—to adopt the felicitous phrases of the Na- 
tion. We toothink that such a defect is 
“certain to ensure the rapid growth of a 
movement for farther reform; and it is pre- 
cisely such a movement that we urge. 

T. W. i. 
——-____—-¢<>-o— 


ONLY TEN DAYS FOK WOMEN TO REGISTER. 


Registration in this city closes for women 
on the 25th inst. Only ten days, therefore, 
remain in which any woman who has either 
been assessed a poll tax, or who pays a tax 
on property can be registered and secure 
the right to vote for members of the School 
Committee. 

She must pay her poll-tax at the City 
Hall, or her property-tax, as the case may 
be, and then, with the receipted tax-bill, go 
to No. 30 Pemberton square, to the City 
Registrar, show her receipt, read a line of 
the Constitution, and write her name on the 
register. Then on the 9th of December she 
will be legally entitled to vote in the pre- 
cinct of the ward where she resides. Suit- 
able candidates will ne doubt be nominated 
beforehand, but each voter is free to use her 
own judgment and select her own candi- 
date. Still, as in union there is strength it 
is best to unite on the best persons if they 





can be found. L. 6 


PETITIONS. 


While the pleasant weather lasts is the 
time to circulate petitions. This work must 
be looked at from two points of view: first 
as missionary work, and second as an influ- 
ence on the legislature. 

It is missionary work, because it gives an 
opportunity to hear the objector on the spot, 
and to remove and answer his objections, 
and in this way win him to our side. 

There is no better place to discuss this 
question which so nearly concerns the home 
and all its interests than under the very roof 
of those who need to be convinced. A 
friendly talk removed from public observa- 
tion, is in advance of half the opposition. 

Of course the larger the number of names 
to the petition the greater is the influence 
in the Legislature. Then, dear friends to 
whom petitions have been sent, try once 
more to get a larger number of names, in 
the sure faith that in this way you are mak- 
ing a real contribution to the final result 
which will come all the sooner for your 
faithful work. Those who have not peti- 
tions should send for them at once. L. 8. 

oo—_— 


WITCHES IN SALEM. 


In the old time there were witches in Sa- 
lem, and they are there still. Women in 
Salem who pay taxes on property are also 
assessed a poll-tax, which is contrary to law. 
But the evil spirits, it seems, trouble the 
women, claiming both taxes. They also 
require the tax to be paid ‘‘long before wo- 
men are permitted to be registered,” which 
is not proper. The women need not pay 
till the very day they register. But widows 
who pay taxes on an ‘‘estate” must pay a 
poll-tax, as the ‘‘estate” is taxed and owned 
by heirs, and is nota person. When estates 
are divided, the individuals who inherit 
should each pay the tax, and vote, without 
a poll tax. ‘The best way for Salem women 
is to carry the law, which is clear as to what 





it requires. L. 8. 
—————_ > eo ——_— ——_—- 
ANOTHER LETTER TU THE WOMEN OF 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The friendly reception given to our letter 
of May last, in regard to the new law au- 
thorizing women to vote for members of 
School Committees, leads us to hope that a 
second word will be as kindly received. 

We have rejoiced, with many others, 
that so large a number of women have 
shown their interest in our schools, by tak 
ing the steps necessary to qualify themselves 
for voting. But we earnestly hope that the 
number will be increased by the registering 
of many tax-paying women, who, though 
desiring the welfare of theschools, may not 
as yet have givea much thought to what 
they, personally, can do to benefit them. 

To us it seems certain that if the women 
of the State will lend their aid to those men 
who are laboring to sustain and improve the 
schools, great good must result; and we 
hope that all the tax paying women of Mas- 
sachusetts, who have not yet registered, 
will earnestly consider the matter, while 
opportunity for action remains. 

It has been thought aJvisable that women 
should meet in their several cities and towns 
before the last day of registration, for con- 
ference upon various questions connected 
with the new duty. Registration will close 
in Boston, on November 25. A meeting 
will accordingly be held on Saturday, No 
vember 15, at 11 A. M., in Freeman Place 
Chapel, to which we cordially invite every 
woman interested in this important ques- 
tion. 


Mrs. Lonis Agassiz. 
Mrs. R. E. Apthorp. 
Mrs. William Claflin. 


Mre. Jona A. Lane. 
Miss Anna C. Lowell 
Mrs. George R. Russell, 
Mrs, J. F. Clarke. Mrs. Charles C. Smith. 
Mies Sarah F. Clarke. Mias HannahE. Stevenson. 
Mrs John W. Dickinson. Mrs. I. Tisdale Talbot. 
Miss Isa E. Gray. Mrs. George A. Walton. 
Mrs. George 8. Hale. Mrs. John Ware. 
Mrs. Angustus Hemenway.Mrs. R. C. Waterston. 
Miss Ellen Hyée. Mrs. Henry Whitman. 
Boston, November 10, 1879. 
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APPEAL TO TAX-PAYING WOMEN OF 
BOSTON, 





The following appeal is in circulation at 
the Highlands:— 


An act of the Legislature of April, 1879, 
has made it possible for all tax-paying wo- 
men, twenty-one years of age and upwards, 
who are duly qualified by education, resi- 
dence, etc., to vote for members of School 
Committee. : . 

Every woman is by nature interested in 
the education of the youth of the country, 
therefore duty demands of her prompt ac- 
tion, Let her see that her name 1s regis- 
tered at 30 Pemberton square within the 
next six days. ; 

In making application, your paid tax-bill 
for 1878 must be presented as a certificate 
of qualification. The time is now limited, 
there being no further registration after the 
25th of this month. 

All necessary information of your pre- 





cinct, and its location can be obtained at 30 
Pemberton square. For the convenience of 
those who cannot attend to registration dur- 
ing the day, a place has been opened in the 
Court House, Roxbury street, from Nov. 
14 to the 25th, inclusive, from five to nine, 
Pp. M., for Wards 19, 20, 21, and 22. It is 
to be hoped that all will avail themselves of 
this privilege. Presipent W. H. C. 


- NOTES AND NEWS. — 
Thanksgiving Day, November 27. 














The Maine Beet Sugar Co., is working 
up about 150 tons of beets a day. 


The answers to Francis Parkman are 
continued on the inside of this paper. 


Eighty-two women have registered in 
Groton, half paying taxes on property. 


The case of Father Scully and the Catho- 
lics, and the free schools, furnishes an in- 
structive lesson. 


Governor Robinson, who in New York 
last year vetoed a bill for School Suffrage 
for women, is defeated. Thank God! 


Harper's Magazine for November comes 
beautiful with a profusion of illustrations 
of a great variety of subjects in nature and 
art. 

The Springfield Republican, one of the best 
newspapers in the State, has increased fully 
1000 copies since the first of September, of 
its weekly issue. 


The English Woman's Suffrage Journal, 
for November, comes to us crowded with 
reports of the active part women there took 
in the late municipal elections. 


The fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance Un. 
ion opened at Indianapolis on Wednesday 
with delegates from all points of the Union. 


The Rev. Matthew Hale Smith, widely 
known as “Burleigh” of the Boston Journal, 
died on Friday morning at his residence in 
South Brooklyn, N.Y., after a brief illness, 


About 200 of the alumni of Wheaton 
Seminary had a reunion at the rooms of the 
Women’s Club on Saturday. Several ad- 
dresses were made in the forenoon, and a 
dinner was afterwards served. 


Col. T. W. Higginson is elected a Repre- 
sentative to the Legislature from Cambridge. 
This is a move in the right direction. One 
true friend of Suffrage in that body can do 
more to help it than ten equally true friends 
outside, 


With this issue we complete the publi- 
cation of the admirable argument of Wil- 
liam I. Bowditch. It would be wise to 
preserve the numbers which contain it, asa 
reference for those who will have to discuss 
the question. 


In Samuel D. Bardwell, Esq., of Shel- 
burne Falls, member elect to the House of 
Representatives, the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage will have one of the most fearless and 
effective champions to be found in Western 
Massachusetts. 


Through the munificent bequest of the 
late James Arnold of New Bedford, Harvard 
University will be enabled to establish a 
great arboretum at the Bussey Institute at 
Jamaica Plain, and to create with it a chair 
of arboriculture, the first in the United 
States. 


It is a pleasure to record the defeat of 
Senators Winn and Flatley, who year after 
year have regularly voted against Woman 
Suffrage in the Legislature. We hope to 
hear of many more of our enemies who also 
failed to be reélected, and shall be delighted 
to record the fact. 

A public meeting of the tax-paying wo- 
men of Boston will be held at Kennedy 
Hall, on Monday evening, Nov. 17, 1879, at 
8 v’clock vp. m. The speakers for the even- 
ing will be Col. Thomas W. Higginson and 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Every woman 
who is interested in educational and na- 
tional prosperity is invited to be present. 


The great Episcopal church built at Gar- 
den City, Long Island, by Mrs. A. T. Stew- 
art asa monument to her husband, is to 
have the largest organ in the world. It will 
be built by Mr. Jardine, who built the or- 
gan of the New York Cathedral and the or- 
gan used in the Coliseum at the Peace Jubi- 
lee in Boston, and afterwards burned with 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle. 


The Harvard Register is the name of a 
monthly periodical, to be issued on the first 
of January, 1880, by Moses King, editor 
and publisher. There will be in issue twelve 
pages of matter. The pages to be twelve 
long by nine inches wide. In the prospec- 
tus the editor announces that ‘‘it will bea 
monthly register of everything worthy of 
record, done by or for Harvard, or any of 
her graduates or students.” 


—— 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, J. ELLEN Foster has begun a series 
of temperance lectures in Yankton. 

Miss Dopp gave a course of lessons on 
cooking at Albany; and as a result @ per- 
manent cooking school will be established 
in that city. 

Dr. HELEN M. BissEut has been appoint- 
ed to the charge of the Woman's Depart- 
ment of the State Asylum for the insane at 
Kalamazoo, 

Miss L. A. McFappen has been nomina- 
ted by the Adams county Nebraska repub- 
licans for school snperintendent. She is a 
teacher of excellent repute. 


Princess Louise arrived safely in Eng- 
land after a voyage which she greatly en- 
joyed. The ‘‘Sarmatian” was not specially 
chartered to take over the Princess, 


Miss Susan B. AnTHony has been lectur- 
ing in Kentucky on Woman Suffrage, and 
reports good audiences, and an évident 
readiness to hear and accept this, to them, 
new gospel. 


Mrs. Saran M. Perkins is now lectur- 
ing in Vermont. She has given thirty ad- 
dresses the past month. She is a writer of 
Sabbath-school books, and has worked for 
Temperance all her life. 


Mrs. WITTENMEYER has been traveling 
through Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minneso- 
ta and Wisconsin, and says public sentiment 
in that whole region isin the direction of 
total prohibition of the liquor traffic. 


Mute. Sara BERNHARDT is at present de- 
voting herself to painting with great ardor, 
for the moment neglecting sculpture, She 
is engaged upon a picture for the next Sa- 
lon; it represents a young girl picking the 
leaves from some roses, while Death ig 
leaning toward her to seize her in his grasp 
—a poetic but unpleasant subject. 


Mrs. Mary Laturop’s address before the 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Provincial 
Christian Temperance Union of Ontario, at 
Brantford, was most highly appreciated by 
the large audience which gathered on the 
occasion. Mrs. Lathrop was requested to 
fill the pulpit of the Methodist Church the 
next Sabbath, and to conduct evangelistic 
services for the subsequent ten days, to 
which she acceded. 


Miss F. Lizzie Prerce who is giving 
readings at the Reformed Church, Philadel- 
phia, in aid of the new Sunday School build- 
ing, has been appointed Professor of Vocal 
Technique in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory 1418 Chestnut street., a 
position which she is well qualified to fill. 
This school, it is interesting to know, is the 
only chartered institution of the kind in the 
world, and hulds an equal standing with the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Frances D. Gace has removed 
from Vineland, N. J., to Bunker Hill, Me- 
Coupin county, Illinios. Most of her 
children reside at the West, and the heart 
of this pioneer Woman Suffragist yearned 
to be near them. Mrs. Gage is in feeble 
health, and froma paralytic stroke many 
years ago is scarcely able to stand; but she 
can think and write as well as ever. The 
Suffragists of Missouri may congratulate 
themselves upon her residence in that State. 
They can have.no truer friend or wiser ad- 
viser. 


Miss Emrty Tomiinson, who entered 
Girton College in 1875, has just been award- 
ed, on examination, the scholarship offered 
by the Birmingham (England) Association 
for the medical education of women. She 
took honors in the Natural Science Tripos 
in December, 1878, and in January, 1879, 
matriculated with honors at the University 
of London. Last June Miss Tomlinson 
passed in the first division for the Prelimi- 
nary Scientific Examination, taking honors 
in chemistry, and also passing in mathemat- 
ics for the First B. Sc. By this means she 
became entitled to enter for the Second 
B. Sc. next year. An excellent intellectual 
record—‘‘for a woman.” 


Miss EMMA MARWEDEL,at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, showed unusually interesting exer- 
cises of the Normal Kindergarten graduating 
class, which occurred October 3. Mr. John 
Scott, principal of the Girls’ Normal school 
of San Francisco, presided. Prof. Hilgard, 
of the State University, addressed the audi- 
ence, and Miss Kate D. Smith, and Miss 
Elizabeth B. Reed, one of the graduates, 
delivered a lecture that was warmly appre- 
ciated. Mrs. Jennie C. Carr, d»puty State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, made an 
address and delivered the diplomas. Much 
beautiful work was exhibited. The occa- 
sion was atriumph and an encouragement 
to Miss Marwedel, the introducer of kinder~ 
garten instruction on the Pacific coast, 
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POETRY. 


ONE YEAR OLD. 


BY MRS, S, M. B. PIATT. 








So now he hae seen the eun and the moon, 
The flower and the falling leaf of the tree 
(Ah, the world is a picture that’s looked at soon), 
Is there anything more to see? 
He has learned (let me kiss from his eyes that tear), 
As the children teil me, to creep and to fall; 
Then life is a lesson that’s taught in a year, 
For the baby knows it all. 








THE WIFE’S LESSON. 


Myra was pouting. The unmistakable 
expression of illtemper disfigured her 
pretty face, and Ernest sighed as he remem- 
bered how often it had been there during 
their brief married experience. 

Upon the breakfast-table were standing 
the dishes of a substantial meal, in the dis- 
order that follows their use. Breakfast was 
over, but Ernest still kept his seat, toying 
absently with a teaspoon, while Myra looked 
at him with the cross look of a thwarted 


child. 
“Then you won't give me the dress?” she 


said. 
“T can’t, Myra. I really could not do it 


without running into debt.” 

“That's just an excuse. Papa always 
gave me the money for my clothes, even if 
he was cross about some other things.” 

‘Your father was a rich man, Myra, when 
‘we were married.” 

“I wish he was rich now. I'd ask him 
for the money; I never thuught you would 
be stingy, Ernest.” 

This last thrust was too much for the 
long-enduring temper. Ernest Mather’s 
voice was very stern as he answered :— 

“T am not stingy, Myra. You knew that 
I was a poor man when you married me, 
and that I could not give you the luxuries 
of your old home; but I have granted you 
every indulgence in my power without get- 
ting intodebt. That I will not do, for your 
sake as well as mine.” 

He left her then, lingering in the hall, as 
he put on his overcoat, hoping she would 
come fur a kiss and word of reconciliation. 
But she sat tapping her little foot upon the 
floor until the hall-door closed, and then 
ran to her room crying. She was a spoiled 
child, the only daughter of a man who had 
hazarded his money in an unfortunate spec- 
ulation and lost it. A position abroad was 
offered him, which he accepted. His house 
and furniture, which he had given. to his 
daughter for a wedding gift, were settled 
upon herself and not affected by his change 


of fortune. 

He knew Ernest Mather to be an honora- 
ble man, who had a good business capacity 
and a high place inthe esteem and confi- 
dence of his employers, and he felt no anx- 
iety about Myra’s future. 

So the little wife, as she made her pretty 
blue eyes all red with tears of temper, had 
no sensible mother to tell her how wrongly 
she was acting, no sister to sympathize with 
her, no one to scold or humor her. Under 
these circumstances the tears were soon 
dried, and Mrs. Mather went out for a walk. 

It’s no harm to look at the dress again, 
even if I can’t buy it,” she said, as she tied 
on a coquettish little bonnet and otherwise 
beautified herself for her expedition. 

The day was bright, a soft, warm morn- 
ing in early spring, and the shops were filled 
with tempting finery. In Myra’s dainty 
portemonnaie there was money enough to 
purchase s number of nice little parcels, 
even though the price of the expensive 
dress she wanted was denied her. 

So the morning slipped away, and lunch- 
eon time found her chatting with Julia Man- 
well, and quite willing to accompany that 
friend upon a second tour in the afternoon. 

It was after five o'clock when the little 
matron, ‘tired to death,” as she said, 
reached her pretty home. 

She was shocked to catch a glimpse of 

Ernest’s maiden aunt, Miss Cordelia Lowry, 
her especial aversion and dread, seated upon 
the drawing room sofa. 
’ “Old horror!” she muttered. “I wish 
she was at home. I want to make it up 
with Ernest. I don’t like the dress half as 
much as I did yesterday.” 

The second shock met her upon opening 
the door of her bed-room. Open boxes, 
closets, drawers, an air of general confusion 
everywhere, and the small trunk Ernest 
always took upon his short business trips 
missing altogether. Clearly her husband 
had packed up and gone, leaving Aunt 
Cordelia, as usual, to keep Myra company. 

But where was he? 

Upon the dressing-table was a note direct- 
ed to herself, and Mrs Mather tore it open. 
No loving address to herself; merely this: 

1 have waited for your return as long as 
possible, and written this note to explain 
my absence. I told you six months ago cf 
Mr. Agnew’s offer tome. If I would ac- 

cept the position of traveler to the house— 
double my present salary, and a liberal 
commission. I declined it then, because 
you said the money would never compen- 
sate you for the constant separation. To- 
day the offer is renewed. After our con- 
versation this morning, I think your old 
objection will ary have any weight; so I 
have accepted, and leave in an hour. I will 
write * every month, inclosing remittan- 
ces, leave the accompanying bank-note 
for the dress you desire. There sent for 
Aunt Cordelia, as usual, to stay with you. 
ERNEST Martuer. 


Not a loving word, not a regret for the 
long separation. 

Myra realized then how considerate and 
loving her husband had been under the 
wearing vexations of her whims and capri- 
ces. Great tears rolled down her cheeks as 
she bitterly reproached herself. 

“I have made him believe I don’t care for 
anything but money,” she thought. ‘He 
leaves me this to console me for his ab- 
sence. Oh, Ernest, come home again, and 
I'll wear calico and a sun-bonnet to church 
before I’ll tease you for finery again!” 

It was not an easy task to go to dinner 
and meet Aunt Cordelia, but it must be 
done. It was no new thing to see Myra in 
tears when Ernest was away on business; so 
she only expressed a desire to see ‘‘any man 
alive she’d cry for,” and said no more about 
the little wife’s red eyes. . 

The days passed very wearily. Aunt 
Cordelia preached daily sermons to Myra 
about extravagance and various other fem- 
inine weaknesses, till the poor little woman 
wished she was as homely and ill clad as the 
tormentor herself. 

“You never see me with such a dress in 
the house as that,” the spinster would say, 
with a complacent glance at her dyed skirts. 

“I buy my clothes to wear,” Myra retort- 
ed. “If I had as much money as you, 
Aunt Cordelia, (’'d be ashamed to go about 
the house in such dresses.” 

And the spinster would shake her head 
and groan, audibly pitying ‘‘poor, dear, 
Ernest.” 

**You never see me,” was ever her open- 
ing address. And Myra grew to hate the 
words, in the long months of her enforced 
companionship. For Ernest did not return. 
Spring, summer, autumn pussed away, and 
December was opening, yet still he did not 
come. Every month a formal letter reach- 
ed Myra, inclosing a check for her expenses 
of such liberal value as proved Ernest was 
making money; but each one informed her 
that her husband was just leaving the place 
from which he wrote, and made no mention 
of his next destination. 

Heart-sick, penitent, and oh! so lonely, 
she fairly loathed the sight of the money 
that was accumulating in her hands. Let- 
ter after letter she wrote and destroyed, not 
knowing where to direct them. She was 
growing so pale and worn, so quiet and 
subdued, that Aunt Cordelia’s most hateful 
speeches often went unanswered. 

She was sitting in the drawing-room one 
cold December morning, when Mr. Agnew, 
Ernest’s employer, came in. 

‘Tam sorry to disturb you, Mrs. Mather,” 
he said; *‘but I wished to inquire if you 
have heard from Ernest this week.” 

‘Not since the 1st,” she replied. 

‘‘He wrote us on the 5th that he-would 
remain in Cumberland until the first of the 
year, and was to send some papers on the 
7th. “These have not come, and we are em- 
barrassed for vant of them. I telegraphed 
yesterday, but have no reply. However, if 
you have not heard he is ill, he is probably 
better.” 

“Ill!” she faltered. 

‘Well, 1 judged from his last that he had 
not fully recovered from the fever he had 
had, although he resumed business. If you 
hear to-day, will you be kind enough to 
send us word?” 

“Certainly,” Myra managed to gasp, in a 
choked voice; and Mr. Agnew left. 

“Ill! A fever! Sick ata hotel, and she 
not near. Ernest, her Ernest!” 

Al! the love in the little woman’s heart 
rose in protest. She astonished Aunt Cor- 
delia by dashing into the lady’s room, cry- 
ing, ‘‘Take care of the house. I’m going to 
Cumberland!” and dashed out again as ab- 
ruptly. The trunk was packed. Myra nev- 
er knew what went into it. She hugged 
her hoard of money. Carefully she put it 
in the bosom of her dress. She cried and 
laughed, and acted geuerally like a lunatic. 
The afternoon found her seated in an ex- 
press train, rushing to Ernest as fast as 
steam could carry her. 

In a wide, pleasant room, Ernest Mather 
lay upon his bed dangerously ill. He had 
been for months trying to quiet his sick, 
restless heart by overworking his body, 
keeping such business hours, such stress 
and Jabor in his work, that the firm at home 
never ceased congratulating themselves upon 
their choice of a traveler. 

He made money fast, supplying Myra 
with a generous hand, and yet saving con- 
siderably. For what? Bitterly he thought 
that when he was a very rich man he would 
go home again and try to make Myra con- 
tented. He tried to fancy he had ceased to 
love her, but the unceasing craving of his 
heart for the sight of her face and the sound 
of her voice contradicted this. 

Work, work, work! That was the medi- 
cine for his mental pain, till the overwrought 
brain gave way, the overtasked body suc- 
cumbed, and he Jay ill with fever for two 
weeks. Up again before his strength was 
half restored, and now the relapse has pros- 
trated him, and he lay suffering and appar. 
ently dying, too ill to send for Myra, too ill 
to give directions, too ill to do anything 
more than lie helpless at the mercy of 
strangers. 

The long night was passing, and a cold, 
gray dawn announced another wintry day, 
when a vehicle drove up to the door of the 





hotel, and ina dim, confused way Ernest 


heard the bustle of the newly arrived travel- 
ers. He was vaguely wondering if any 
friend would come to him, when the door 
of his room opened very softly, and he heard 
the waiter say: ‘‘Mr. Mather is here.” 

A soft little rustle followed, and then two 
cool hands fell upon his hot forehead, tears 
and kisses followed, and Myra was sobbing: 

“O, Ernest, darling! I thank God I have 
found you! Oh, dear, forgive me!” 

He was too sick to talk much, but he made 
his wife fully understand his business, and 
then sank off to sleep in the sweet conscious- 
ness that love had come to him, a nurse and 
comforter. 

It was a long, tedious illness, but in the 
years that followed it, Ernest and Myra 
looked back upon it as the beginning of 
their true happiness. Doubts and repining 
were swept away in the danger of a separa- 
tion in the grave, and all Myra’s penitence 
went into such entire, self-sacrificing devo- 
tion, as snatched her husband from the very 
jaws of death to be her own again.—The 
New England Homestead. 

REPORT OF THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 
FRIDAY EVENING. 

At 7:30 o’clock Mrs. President Doggett 
called the Congress to order, for the con- 
cluding session. 

The first paper of the evening was read 
by the author, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, of 
Boston, being entitled ‘‘Woman’s Work in 
Organization.” 

Mrs. Wells said that organization is na- 

ture’s secret. Woman is the natural organ- 
izer, man a disorganizer; Woman must have 
her bureau drawers, man must always upset 
them. Woman is engaged in all sorts of 
work in the affairs of the world, she is nat- 
urally engaged in some great work of organ- 
ization. Whenever women have been en- 
gaged with men in any work, charitable, 
church or otherwise, they have introduced 
gentleness, perseverance and patience; sta- 
bility has been the consequence of their 
taking a hand in affairs—a more careful re- 
gard to careful, systematic detail, and ad 
herence to parliamentary rules. Mrs. Wells 
spoke of the work of women during the 
war, in the great sanitary and other insti- 
tutions; the Union armies were largely 
backed by the women of the land. The es- 
sayist spoke of women’s work in organiza 
tion in the early history of the worli—a 
woman was the first dress reformer in Ja- 
pan, sixteen centuries ago. Woman, in in 
dustrial pursuits, has been mainly engaged 
as an individual worker, rather than as an 
organizer. She referred to the industrial 
pursuits introduced into the schools of Mas- 
sachusetts, almost solely through the effort 
of women, who are now their chief support- 
ers. In the matter of the kitchen, women 
have organized cooking schools; but in 
such branches as photography, telegraphy 
and phonography, she has organized no 
general effort, though many individuals are 
engaged in this work 
Mrs. Wells said tbat Western women 
were more enterprising in the matter of 
farming on a large scale; there were large 
cattle ranches in Colorado and elsewhere 
concucted by women, with great success— 
and the ‘‘bee queen” of Iowa was world fa 
mous. She said that in the West women 
were profitably engaged in keeping hotels, 
in horticulture, in hot-house management, 
etc. 
Clubs and societies for all sorts of purpo- 
ses have generally sprung up all over the 
country from Woman’s genius as an organ- 
izer—and the sex has been made thereby 
better, truer, nobler. She spoke of the in 
stitution at Boston of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Home Reading—an insti 
tution by women for women; it has one 
hundred teachers and one thousand pupils 
all over this country, in Europe and in Ja- 
pau; it has a system of close correspondence 
for the obtainance and giving out of instruc- 
tion in courses of readings; books passed 
up aud down the country by mail, for a 
mere pittance of expense to the borrower. 
This is one of the grandest womanly organ- 
izations on record. 

The essayist spoke of women in art. They 
have organized no efforts in painting, except 
little clubs and classes for mutual criticism 
and admiration. In wood carving, sculp- 
ture, modeling, etc., women’s organizations 
were frequent and successful. 

There were free hospitals maintained by 
women in Philadelphia and New York. In 
religion, the agency of women was decided- 
ly important. Mrs. Wells also claimed for 
women an important share in the working 
of the *‘Social Evil”; the essayist glowingly 
referred to the necessity of women uphold. 
ing the honor of the marital relation by 
working in this direction with a decided 
zeal; incidentally, she claimed that a viola 
tion of the marriage law by men should be 
punished with as much social stigma as 
such violation by women. [Applaase. ] 

In the matter of charitable and education- 
al reform, women are doing much. In 
every church, women’s charitable societies 
are known as decidedly efficient auxiliaries. 
In the temperance movement, women are 
the principal workers and organizers. 

Is the Woman’s Suffrage moral, educa- 








tional or reformatory? This movement is 
not wholly a woman’s movement—men 


were almost or fully equal in their endeav- 
ors to bring about the reform, as was ‘‘our 
beloved Lucy Stone, and the glorious sister 
hood.”’ . 

Mrs.’ Wells, in conclusion, paid a tribute 
to the Catholic and Protestant sisterhoods, 
and their magnificent work; also to the 
work of the Grangers among the farmers— 
largely controlled by women; these Granges 
have an educational aspect with their read- 
ings and entertainments, and make better 
and pleasanter rural homes. 

The three principles for womanly organi- 
zation are Ardor, Forethought and Imagin- 
ation, She relied much upon the education 
gained in committee work—‘‘for it cannot 
be said that you know a woman, till you 
have worked with her on a committee.” 
(Laughter. ] 

Upon the conclusion of Mrs. Weils’ paper, 
discussion was requested. 

Mrs. McKay, of Indiana, said that the 
| first female prison in the United States was 
established in Jeffersonville, Ind., five or 
six years ago, and Mrs. McKay proved her- 
self an advocate of the most advanced sys 

tem of prison reform. 

Miss May, of Boston, urged that the 
women should go home from this Congress, 
determined to start and encourage local in- 
dustrial organization—cooking clubs, etc., 
established as a sort of sensible fashion, in 
each village. It is in the little things we 
learn, that home becomes better and truer— 
it is through these little things, that great 
reforms are brought about. If each home 
were made a perfect little Paradise, there 
would be less need for many of the greater 
reforms, such as the temperance cause. 
[Prolonged applause. ] 

Mrs. President Doggett spoke briefly rel- 
ative to Southern women, giving them 
many a word of praise, which from a per 
sonal intercourse with them, she deemed 
their due. 

Mrs. Dr. Severance spoke briefly and pa- 
thetically relative to Southern women she 
had known at the North—those flying from 
the South to Canada, she once having been 
a keeper on the underground railroad. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Miss May said that the women of the 
North had indeed suffered most grievously 
—the Southern women perhaps more bitter- 
ly and certainly with less aim. But the 
struggle was now over, and the noble wom- 
en of the North, and those of the South, 
should now unite in the common and god- 
like cause of elevating wo mankind and hu- 
manity at large. 

Miss Eastman said that while the women 
of the North were progressing, they of the 
South were also progressing. In Memphis, 
women teachers were paid the same as men; 
she blushed to say that she knew of no 
northern city where this was done. Then 
all honor to suffering Memphis. 

FAREWELL, 

Mrs. President Doggett, at 9:30 P.m., 
said that the hour for saying farewell had 
now come. After a few remarks of a con- 
gratulatory character, she declared the 
seventh annual Woman’s Congress adjourn- 
ed sine die, 

——__—__—¢<-9——_____—_ 
THE HUMAN QUESTION, 


Mr. Parkman’s article entitled the ‘‘Wo- 
man Question,” has been briefly answered 
by several leading advocates of the political 
enfranchisement of women. The narrow 
limits to which these replies were confined, 
prevented their authors from dwelling on 
that portion of the essay which is most harm 
ful to society, and gives most pain to true- 
hearted, thinking women. It is so disheart- 
ening to seea man of Mr. Parkman’s ac- 
knowledged ability and presumed high 
moral character, repeat the vicious reason 
ing by which from time immemorial men 
have justified their selfishness, by which 
vast numbers of women are made at once 
victims and tempters, and which has proved 
the most formidable obstacle to the purifica- 
tion and exaltation of society, that I have 
been plunged into profound melancholy by 
it 


After alluding to the hardships and injus- 
tice to which many women are subjected, 
and the crushing penalties to which they 
are liable, the misery and degradation of a 
numerous class Mr. Parkman adds, ‘‘A 
remedy is looked for in a change of public 
opinion, which shall visit the breach of 
chastity with equal condemnation in men 
and women. This remedy has long been 
urged, and probab!y at this moment there is 
in the world as little disposition to accept 
itasever. There is nothing in the case of 
men in the slightest degree answering to 
these penalties imposed on women, except 
the contemptand disgrace with which every 
spirited people visit a display of cowardice; 
* * the cases are not parallel, for a man can 
retrieve lost honor, and a woman cannot.” 
(The italics are mine) ‘‘Whence arise the 
different values attached to the same virtue 
in men and women, and why has every at- 
tempt to make them equal signally failed? 
The difference is due to the structure of 
civilized society, which on both its political 
and its social side is based on the family. 
Women and not men are of necessity the 
guardians of the family, and the truth of 
succession, with all the interests of affection, 
of maintenance, and of inheritance involved 





sé 


far more important in them than in men » 
After speaking ef the methods adopted 
among barbarous people to secure the chas. 
tity of women, Mr. Parkman says, “Buyro. 
pean civilization uses better and more effec. 
tive means. It establishes a standard of 
honor and trusts women to conform to it 
**** Nor to him (man) is the temptation 
from within less than those from Without 
To impose the same penalties on him that 
are imposed on a woman would not only be 
without the same necessity, but would be a 
far greater hardship.” 

It is difficult to write calmly of this ey) 
doctrine, which lies at the foundation of 
nine-tenths of the crime, vice and misery of 
human society. Many young men who 
read it will find in this specious argument 
justification and a warrant for relaxing their 
watch over themselves, and giving up the 
contest with their imperious senses, [ts 
continued acceptance means, as it has meant 
in all past ages, the physical, moral ang 
spiritual degradation of a large class of wo. 
men, with no hope in earth or heaven, ang 
the moral mildew and corruption of hosts 
of men. It means ruined homes and brok. 
en hearts, the birth of children with fiend. 
ish natures, infanticide, and the decay and 
downfal! of the nation which acts upon and 
justifies it. 

Americans of the better class have an al. 
most morbid fear of coarseness and vulgari- 
ty, but they do not yet see that there is no 
coarseness 80 Coarse, no vulgarity so odious 
and debasing, as that which assumes that 
men cannot and should not be expected to 
live up to the high standard of moral purity 
which is denianded for women, and which 
Christ declared essential to spiritual life, 
Mr. Parkman is mistaken in his assumption 
that there is in the world as little disposition 
as ever to accept the remedy of equal con- 
demnation of both sexes. Like many who 
write upon great questions, he does not take 
account of women themselves—of whom, as 
a whole, he entertains a poor opinion—does 
not reckon them as a part of the world 
which makes opinion and induces social and 
moral changes, although later, he adjures 
them to do so by raising themselves. There 
isa rising tide of womanly thought and 
power which will surely sweep away this 
refuge of lies, and create a present judg- 
ment day for men as well as women. The 
slowly-grinding mills of God are at work. 
So far as the natural, and therefore divine, 
penalties are concerned, the male and fe- 
male sinner are already equal. The world 
makes a distinction because it has not yet 
learned to judge righteously, and considers 
the golden rule too large and exact a meas- 
ure to be applied to daily life. It never 
will learn to judge justly on delicate moral 
questions until women become free and re- 
sponsible beings. 

Mr. Parkman repeats the old mistake of 
estimating the value of chastity by its rela- 
tion to property. Women must be true, 
because otherwise men who are supposed to 
maintain their wives, would be deceived, 
and children other than their own might in- 
herit their possessions, Men und brethren, 
are you prepared to assent to this material- 
istic view that the transmission of property 
in the family line is a more important basis 
for self control and purity of life than integ- 
rity toward God, than that pearl of price, a 
noble character? Unless the sages and 
saints of all time have been deceived; un- 
less the Great Teacher misled His disciples, 
the things which perish with the using are 
but empty bubbles compared to character 
of which truth and purity are component 
elements. Every high-minded mother 
knows this, and would shrink with horror 
from the suggestion that her son’s purity is 
of less importance then her daughter's. She 
wishes her child of either sex to be, not to 
seem, to help, not to hinder, this suffering 
world; to réflect the goodness and justice 
ofa holy God. She knows that women 
alone can not sustain the morality of socie- 
ty, nor family life and integrity, and that 
God never said, to one sex, ‘‘Be ye holy,” 
and to the other, be as holy asye can. Her 
work is often marred and her heart wrung 
with anguish for which there is no relief, 
because when her cherished son goes from 
her to make his way in the world, he hears 
from men of experience, men occupying 
high places as leaders, that virtue is more 
important in women than in men; that the 
sin which causes society to thrust his com- 
panion in guilt outside the pale of respecta- 
bility, and bolt and bar the door against her 
return, is in him a venial fault which wil! 
not subject him to severe criticism; he 
ceases to struggle against temptation from 
within and without, and falls. 

Mr. Emerson says: ‘‘There are some men 
who never can understand that to-day is a 
new day.” In the new day to which we 
are come, women will‘ not long consent, 
even by silence, to the blasphemy that God 
has ordained that a certain portion of His 
children shall be outcasts, moral lepers, 
while their companions may shelter them- 
selves behind any plea; the one sinner be 
scorned, pelted with foul names, and the 
other held in honor, and called a gentleman, 
sometimes a Christian. The industrial and 
the political independence of women, which 
are beginning before our eyes, will prove 
in time more potent safeguards than any in- 
fluences, save spiritual ones; while better- 





in them. Hence the virtue in question is 


educated, better-balanced mothers wil! im- 
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nart to their sons greater moral stamina. 
p 


Let no sinning, penitent woman who 
chances to read these lines, believe for one 
moment that she cannot retrieve lost honor, 
while a man can. Honor bears a more vi- 
elation to the unseen world than to the 
seen. There is one law of spiritual life for 
poth sexes, one way Of retrieving lost honor; 
the straight and narrow way of repentance 
and forsaking of sin. 

Good women and refined girls are taught 
that a great gulf separates them from fallen 
women, of whose existence it is a shame for 
them to speak or even to think; but they 
are expected to welcome to their compan- 
ionship and to marry, fallen men; to acqui- 
esce in the false distinction as asad, natu- 
ra) and therefore God-ordained necessity. 
[do not wonder that many women, upon 
the destruction of their ideal of manhood, 
take their own lives. I only wonder that 
any woman who accepts this Pagan phi- 
losophy in the guise of natural and social 
iaw, has the courage to live; that she does 
not curse God and die. Life is not worth 
living if one human soul and life is of more 
yalue to the Father of spirits than another. 
But I have not so learned God’s written or 
unwritten law. 

Mr. Parkman alludes to the peculiar per- 
i] to which women are exposed in lonely 
places, from which, he says, they can never 
be emancipated without a radical change in 
human nature of which there is no sign. 
But there was atime, within my remem- 
prance, when women in this country were 
safe, except in the most degraded parts of 
great cities. War, the decline of religious 
faith, and the teaching by some scientists 
and misnamed moralists that virtueis not 
possible for the mass of men, have wrought 
a woful change. Whenever men believe 
that all women are to be protected equally 
with those they love, they will inflict upon 
human tigers the proper and adequate pen- 
alty, and women will once more be free to 
go into the fields and woods, or on their er 
rands of business and mercy, without pis- 
tols. 

When, and only when, men and women 
believe and teach that freedom and happi- 
ness must rest on the virtue and honor of 
both sexes, and that the rights of women 
are not secondary rights, but are derived 
from the same source as those of men, will 
there be a lasting fourdation for pure and 
happy homes and righteous government; 
until then they rest on quicksands. Do not 
exuct less delicacy, purity and self-control 
of women, but more of men. Teach every- 
where and always that relentless Nemesis 
follows every violator of moral law with 
her scourge; that the evil men do lives after 
them and curses their innocent children to 
the third and fourth generation; and a mor- 
al and social revolution will begin. Stop 
dipping away at the streams of sin and 
misery and go to work at their sources; put 
aban upon the bad man as well as the bad 
woman, and cease to discriminate against 
women 1n literature, law and society, else 
we shall but repeat the old stories of nations 
which died of moral gangrene. 

The woman question is onty a part of the 
larger human question. How shall man- 
kind most surely and speedily outgrow its 
inherited tendencies to evil, and learn to 
‘eve and yield ready obedience to the right- 
eous law of God? Upon whatever ground 
morality is urged, it is equally obligatory 
upon men and women. Not for worlds of 
treasure would I dare lift from men one iota 
of their obligation to stand on the same 
heights with the best women, nor offer 
other excuse for their sin than that which 
applies to women—the weakness and pover- 
ty of human nature. 

Mr. Parkman fears that women in polit- 
ical life would discuss questions which, he 
says, “had better be let alone.” These 
Sphinx questions have thus far been an- 
swered only by one-half the human beings 
whose most vital interests they concern, 
and these answers have too often brought 
death. If women continue to hold their 
peace, the very stones must cry out. There 

s one God, one divine law, one righteous- 
Exizaseth K. CHURCHILL. 
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LETTER FROM WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


NO 2. 


In order to understand the full force of 
the reception of those few words of heresy, 
treason, insubordination, or whatever they 
were, one must know, that the meeting was 
‘inthe lecture room of the First Church. 
Dr. Todd, its former paster, declined, I 
think, to offer prayer at the Woman Suf- 
frage convention held here several years 
ago. The present pastor of the conserva- 
tive First Church people was in the chair. 
It was a decorous, ministerial, deaconly 
meeting. That means, in Pittsfield, a meet- 
ing without any outward demonstration of 
approval or disapproval of what is said, ex- 
ceptin suitable set form of words. But for 
one instant the chairman bent from his dig 
nity, and the tone of the meeting turned a 
somersault. 

lam almost ashamed to say it; but there 
Was a laugh that was almost a shout, men 
rapped with their canes, stamped, and spat- 
ted; the women turned around to their ad- 
Vocates with nods and smiles of approval, 
and several personally thanked her after the 
meeting. Some of them, wives of men who 
do not give their consent for women to 





speak from the pulpit, and are surprised 
that ‘‘any minister in town will allow it.” 
She spoke about three minutes, until then, 
remarks upon the subject had fallen in with 
the Rev. Speaker’s views, and the usual 
‘ministering angel” appeared; but the ice 
once broken, quite a healthy state of mind 
was apparent in their midst, only a few in- 
dications of unduly developed bumps of 
self-esteem and intolerance. During the 
discussion (wholly by men) one asked, “‘if 
Womar is to serve, what isman’s mission?” 
Another answered, ‘‘to be served.” 

Excuse me for not sending this before, 
but I have the universal American excuse, 
I have been so crowded with other work. 
The leaven of equal rights and temperance 
is working in this place, surely if slowly. 
I think much has been accomplished con- 
sidering the means in use. God speed the 
day when all is leavened. H. 
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A SUMMER VACATION. 





We approach the last hours of our stay at 
this delightful place, where the days have 
been filled with pleasure, whose overflow of 
joy will reach through the months that lie 
in the year of an inland home, ere we again 
rest here. 

The waves lash the beach in fierce strokes 
to-night, and their roar sounds grand, sooth 
ing, or awe-some, in harmony with the 
mood of each listener; but one can sleep 
soundly, restfully, in the strength they rep 
resent, that surrounds each and all of God’s 
children. The light of His love is back of 
everything, and in time one can see and feel 
this, for that which is cloud to us is the 
method of God’s development to another. 
So the world moves onward in light and 
shadow, until each soul is wrought into the 
perfectness of indwelling heaven. 

We have daily sat upon the beach watch- 
ing its ever changing sands, and have read 
lessons which find a.counterpart in life, 
with its varying circumstances that mould 
us, and that wein turn mould to our ad- 
vancement. One who has never witnessed 
a sunrise upon the waters has yet to see 
what is most magnificent. 

We wish we had the ability to paint such 
a scene; but could we reproduce it upon 
canvas nine-tenths of the world would de- 
clare it untrue to nature. The Creator 
paints in more intense shades and coloring 
than any human artist can produce. Moon- 
light scenes upon the water, like sunrise, 
are never twice alike. Sitting well wrapp- 
ed, with a bank of sand at ones back and a 
wide rimmed beach hat upon ones head, 
one can enjoy looking off upon the black- 
ness of waters in the distant outlook, and 
upon each side of the pathway of moon rays 
across the ocean, while all along the beach 
white caps and surf are coming in, large 
waves mounting ten feet, breaking and 
dashing at our feet. As the large wave 
across the moon path gives a plunge, the 
rays are so intense they appear like light- 
ning flashing upon the waterin each suc- 
cessive wave, which repeats itself in those 
-of less force, until it breaks upon the beach. 
This with the silvery light reaching out to 
the limit of vision gives an effect nature 
cannot produce by storm clouds, be they 
mild or terrific. 

Such scenes fill heart and brain, and im- 
press one with the reality of life, with its 
grand possibilities, while its inharmonious 
elements sink into nothingness. 

A morning or two since our thoughts 
wandered outside the walls of the Taberna- 
cle, where our body found little of comfort 
sitting upon a hard bench, and we were un- 
orthodox enough to prefer a blade of grass, 
aclover blossom, or old Atlantic for our 
evang: list. When far inland our thoughts 
will go oceanward, and like a true friend it 
will impart grace, strength and tenderness, 
without alloy. a. & @ 
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NORMANDY PEASANTS. 





A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
writes an interesting letter on the French 
peasants of Normandy :— 

“The progress in this rich province of the 
blouse-wearing class has been, since the 
German invasion, prodigious. The peasants 
here are not yet accustomed to American 
farming implements, but they soon will be 
if the government does not do Prince Bis 
marck the favor of entering into a tripar- 
tite league with Austriaand Germany against 
the manufactures of agricultural products 
of the United States. The greatest growth 
here is in the spirit of political inquiry 
which has grown up among the peopte. In 
former times, that is, under the Emperor 
Napoleon, and later, under the Duc de 
Broglie, the vintner of the rural commune 
took a single Paris paper. When it was 
spelled through by his customers it circu- 
lated slowly through the cottages. The 
blacksmith had the reading of it for one 
day, the tailor for another, and so on until 
it had gone the rounds of the whole neigh- 
borhood, and had become used up and torn 
as an old bank-note that has been in brisk 
circulation. This mode of clubbing fora 
newspaper was illegal; but the thrift of the 
peasants and their intense desire to be ac 
quainted with the fluctuations of the money 
market were too much for the government. 
An Italian financier—whom those who knew 
him called Monte Christo, and who is now 
a millionaire ten times over—did the Bourse 


articles of the Sitcle, which were soon found 
out and appreciated according to their great 
worth in the villages where there were crocks 
full of money, saved sou by sou, to invest. 
There was scarcely a cider-shop in the whole 
province in which that journal was not 
taken twelve years ago. I find now that 
throughout Normandy the Paris newspapers 
are sold at Paris prices, and that bumpkins 
club to take a whole lot of them. For the 
Figaro there is little call. The Gaulois is 
also ‘dull’in the market. They are both 
reactionary, and the tittle-tattle in which 
they indulge is not to the taste of the Gibe- 
onites of French civilization who look for 
serious information to the newspaper. 
‘What does it matter to laborious farmers,’ 
said to me yesterday the proprietor of a ho- 
tel at Langrisne Sur Mer, ‘whether the gar- 
ters of Cora Pearl are pink or blue, or 
whether she washes herself with arsenical 
or pure spring water? I don’t care a rush 
for a cleverly concocted canard. Neither 
does any one about me. Albert Millard sets 
the absinthe drinkers laughing with imagi- 
nary memoirs of Gambetta’s cook, Monsieur 
Trompette, in which the President of the 
Chamber is made to speak like a Zany at a 
fair. What I want to know is how our 
representives really discharge their duties, 
and what laws to lighten our taxes are pro- 
posed. I want to learn whether the Army 
is becoming efficient, but instead of receiv- 
ing the information I look for, some joker 
enlightens me about the cheese-paring econ- 
omy of the Count de Paris when serving 
this Autumn as a Colonel in the Territorial 
Army. If the reporters of the Boulevard 
journals only came here in winter when we 
have time for gossip:ng about those who 
were here in the fine weather, they would 
hear more scandalous anecdotes about the 
great folks of Paris than they could serve 
out to their readers in atwelvemonth. The 
farmers round here are good republicans 
and serious politicians. They know what 
political supineness costs them, and they 
try to instruct themselves. It is not either 
Figaro or the Gaulois, you may rest assured, 
whom they will take for their instructors, 
You think them heavy louts; they are 
deuced shrewd fellows, and they are fast 
extricating themselves from the mire of ig- 
norance.’” 
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A WORD TO GENTLEMEN. 


We can spare some elaboration of form, 
but we cannot safely spare the substance 
of refined deference. If Romeo be per- 
mitted to treat Juliet as hostlers are sup- 
posed to treat bar-maids, and as the heroes 
of Fielding and Smollett treat Abigails upon 
a journey, they will both lose self-respect 
and mutual respect. It was a wise father 
who said to his son, ‘‘Beware of the woman 
who allows you to kiss her.” The woman 
who does not require of a man the form of 
respect, invites him to discard the substance. 
And there is one violation of the form which 
is recent and gross, and might be well cited 
asa striking illustration of the decay of 
manners. It is the practice of smoking in 
the society of ladies in public places, wheth- 
er driving, or walking, or sailing, or sitting. 
There are preux chevaliers who would be 
honestly amazed if they were told that they 
did not bekave like gentlemen, who, sitting 
with a lady ona hotel piazza, or strolling 
in a public park, whip out a cigarette, light 
it and puff as tranquilly as if they were 
alone in their rooms, Or a young man 
comes alone upon the deck of steamer, 
where throngs of ladies are sitting, and 
blows clouds of tobacco smoke in their 
faces, without even remarking that tobacco 
is disagreeable to some people. Thisis not, 
indeed, one of the seven deadly sins, but a 
man who unconcernedly sings false, betrays 
that he has no ear for music, and the man 
who smokes in this way shows that he is 
not quite a gentleman.— Harper's, 














HUMOROUS. © 


Kansas School teacher: ‘‘Where does 
our grain go to?” ‘Into the hopper.” 
‘‘What hopper?” “Grasshopper,” trium- 
phantly shouted a scholar. 


A young lawyer of Boston says that per- 
sons seeking solitude, where they can com- 
mune with their own thoughts uninterrupt 
edly, should come to his office, where it is 
as quiet as the grave. 


A shrewd little fellow lived with an unc'e 
who barely afforded him the necessaries of 
life. One day the two were out together 
and sawavery thin greyhound, and the 
man asked his nephew what made the dog 
so poor. ‘I expect,” replied the boy, “‘he 
lives with his uncle.” 

A clergyman, who had been staying for 
some time at the house of a friend, on going 
away, called to him little Tommy, the four- 
year-old son of his host, and asked him 
what he should give him for a present. 
Tommy thought it was his duty to suggest 
something of areligious nature, so he an 
swered, hesitatingly: ‘‘I—I think I should 
like a Testament; and I ‘now I should like 
a pop-gun!” 

A bold, bad burglar, says a Western 
journal, recently broke into the house of 
an editor in the watches of the night. The 
editor awakened and questioned the intrud- 
er: ‘‘What do you want here? What look 
you for?” Said the burglar, gruffly: 
“Money.” ‘Hold on a minute,” quoth the 
editor, ‘‘and I will help you. l’ve been 
looking myself for ten years; but perhaps 





the two of us may have better luck.” 


One of the returned warriors from Zulu- 
land tells a good story. He was at Rorke’s 
Drift, and was witness to one of the follow- 
ing incidents. A clergyman in clerical at- 
tire was hard at work handing out cartridg- 
es to the men, and he did it witha will. A 
private near was taking shots at the Zulus 
and cursing the while in the most ingenu- 
ous manner. ‘‘Dont swear, man!” shouted 
the clergyman; ‘*Don’tswear at them: shoot 
them!” 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 














Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. 1ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Sattord-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
ottice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painfal backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and pms ney to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which 1s 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
oftice may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
8 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfully treated by 




















Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 3mo41 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies’ furnishing goods of every kind .n improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston. First Floor. ly44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
Miss Bates offers the “‘AtpHa” a perfect fitting un- 


dervest of all wool and merino, combining warmth, 
elasticity of fabric and durability; also her 


New Waist 


just perfected, which is the best substitute fo 
corsets of any waist before invented. 


Union Corsets 


sets constructed on Hygienic laws for sale, and made 
to order. A variety of waists on exhibition and for 
sale. Measures taken and ladies fitted to corset 
waist or Alpha” suits at their residences when pre- 
ferred, Send for circular, 

Room 7, 129 Tremont Street. 38 


THE NEW ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER, 


manufactured by Mrs. M. A. Kilgour, commends it- 
self at once to every lady suffering from weakness, 
ruptures or strains. 

‘or corpmiency it has no rival, giving comfort and 
strength, besides holding the abdomen in the desired 
form. In fact, it is a perfect corset for the hips and 
abdomen. The increasing demand for this supporter 
ix sufficient proof of its value. Invalids within the 
city proper fitted at their homes without extra charge. 
Ladies at a distance fitted with perfect accuracy by 
writing for instructions in regard to measurement. 
Price, from $2 to $5; average, $3. 


ALSO CORSETS. 


A Combination Dress-Reform Corset. This is a 
new corset, thoroughly made, filled with the purest 
and most pliable whalebone, that will not break. 
Bust adjustable. Shoulder ers can be changed so 
as to make a most perfect shoulder brace when desir- 
ed. They are laced with elastic that will yield to the 
motion of the body; steels adjustable at the pleasure 
of the wearer; when worn without, the corset is soft 
and comfortable as a waist; when worn in, they are 
equal and, we claim, superior to any other corset 
in the market. This corset is accepted by the most 
radical patrons of the stiff, regular corsets, while all 
advocates of dress reform hail it with delight. The 








corset for misses, on the same principle, has noeqnal. 

Also Dress Reform Novelties, Garments, etc. For 
particalars call on or address Mrs. M. A. KILGOUR. 
Combination Dress Reform Corset Co., 32 Winter 
street, Boston, Mass., Room F up 2 flights 


HYGi¥NIC. 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Cali or send for il 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 





Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 





MR. & MRS. DR. H. C. EDWARDS. 


PIANOS 


Sold for cash or on easy paying installments. Pianos 
to rent, and in case of purchase within a limited time 
the amount paid in rent can apply as part paymeat 
on the instrument, at 


HALLETT & CUMSTON’S, 


459 Washiagton Street. 
3m38 (opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 18498.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, aT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. ly24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold -n in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca and 
examine. 

Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor. 
Essex St. ly24 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. 
Terms Reasonable, 
Pianos to rent. Pianos tuned. 
E. W. TYLER, Agent, 506 Washington et. 
Boston, (over Williams & Everett's.) 43m 
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LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cent«; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. All the luxurics and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 





Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m.,to 8 P.M. 
S~nday—Dinner from 5 to 4 p.m, 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 





. 





LIVER Da pMACH 


CURES WITHOUT DOSING. 
THE LIFE PRINCIPLE. 





BLOOD AND NERVES. 
‘UGAITANV HOVNOLS 


That power or force that keeps in motion the ma- 
chinery of our bodies is favorab!y acted upon by this 
wonderful ABSORBENT and TONIC, which enters 
and imparts its health-giving properties THROUGH 
THE PORES OF THE SKIN. Every disease of dis- 
turbance contingent on the condition of the Stomach 
and Liver (and that means about all we suffer) is 
RELIEVED BY the all-potent, harmless, convenient, 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD. Try it! Absorptive Plas- 
ters and Absorption Salt Foot Baths, valuable as aux- 
iliaries. F 

Sales depot and consultation rooms, 


124 TREMONT STREET, 
Opposite Park Street Church, 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO. 


4itt 
MARCUS WARD & CO. 
Christmas and New Year Cards, 
FOR 1879-1880. 


We are prepared to offer out of town patrons the 
following assortment of these beautiful cards: 

Six assorted Cards for... .....ccccccccceess 50 

Ten as+orted Cards for..................-.$100 

The best assortment of elevant Cards to be found in 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. 


H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon street, Boston. 


cI a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out 
fit free, H.Haiett & Co.. Portland, Maine 


f) per day at home, ‘Samp es worth $5 
to $2 free. Stinson & Co.. Portland, Me 





a week. $120 day at homeearily made. Cost- 
ly Outfitfree. True &Co., Augueta, Maine. 


$] 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Nov. 15, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial 
must be addressed to the Editors of the 
oe d relating to th 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
usiness de ent of the r, must be addressed 
o Box See. ‘Benton. ieemfttances — Le 
Letters or P. O. money orders may sent at our 
risk. Money eent in lexters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. n ‘ ‘ 

The receipt of the t isa sufficient receipt o 
he fect eebuerigtion. I e change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 














ent, 
OMAN'S 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
fration of their a, ons and to forward money 
‘ar the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








A COINCIDENCE. 


Last week Tuesday eleven States held 
their annual political elections, viz: Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska and Mis- 
sissippi. Except to the candidates for of- 
fice, every question and every interest in- 
volved in these elections was the same and 
as great for women as for men. The prop- 
erty of women was taxed as much as was 
the property of men to pay the expenses and- 
bear the burdens of the government. But 
in no one of these States was any woman 
permitted to vote for those who are to make 
laws which she must obey and which may 
involve her personal rights, her property 
rights, and more still the integrity and safe- 
ty of the State. 

The glaring injustice of this appears on 
the very face of the fact itself, yet in no 
State did the question of the disfranchise- 
ment of women enter into the canvass. 
Half the people are denied a right to vote. 
It isa question for statesmen. It is the 
gravest and greatest question of the age, 
and on its solution depends the stability and 
the safety of the government and nation. 
But men who deal in poor and shameful 
personalities, and in nothing else, seem and 
are incapable of seeing and settling true 
principles. They look down upon women 
as not equal to political responsibilities. 

But while the rights of women were thus 
ignored by men, the record of whose politi- 
cal canvass stand out as proof piled up of 
the kind of men they are, the women of 
eleven States were on the very days of elec- 
tion assembled in earnest and solemn coun- 
cil devising and urging the way and the 
means of applying the principles of our 
government so that it may be truly repre- 
sentative. The records of these meetings 
as they appear in the daily papers have 
their lesson also. On the one hand were 
women who brought earnestness, dignity 
and statesmanship to the solution of a great 
national problem. On the other hand were 
loud mouthed vulgarity, profanity, false- 
hood, and coarse personalities, repeated by 
hundreds of men, from thousands of piat- 
forms. Do the late State canvasses show 
any superior fitness on the part of men to 
rule? Will the sprinkling of decent and 
able men who took part in it hide or out- 
weigh the discredit which attaches to it? If 
unfitness required demonstration, have we 
not had it? If assumed superiority and un- 
bounded self-conceit required to be punc. 
tured, could any operation be more effect- 
ual than the reported doings of these vaunt- 
ed superiors? . 

But the coincidence is in the fact that 
eleven States, on the same day show women 
in decent and forcible deliberation on a 
great question of national interest, while 
eleven States show men trying to gather up 
the results, of a most shameful canvass. 

The lesson is in the facts Which appear 
in the work of women in one case, and of 
men in the other. Let it be heeded. 

L. 8. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


AME RICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 





The tenth annual meeting of the Ameri. 

can Woman Suffrage Association was held 
in Melodeon Hall, Cincinnati, on Tuesday 
evening and Wednesday afternoon and 
evening the 4thand 5th insts. The hall had 
been tastefully decorated. Over the plat- 
form in large letters were inscribed ‘‘Equal 
Work;” ‘Equal Wages;” ‘*Welcome;” 
while around the entire hall ran evergreen 
in loops and circles. Elias Longley, the 
constant and true friend of Suffrage for wo- 
men, had taken charge of the advertising, 
and it was most amply and effectively done. 
The newspapers showed good will in ad- 
vance by pleasant local notices. Mrs. Mar- 
garet V. Longley, who has been a member 
of the American Association from the time 
it was organized, who is clear-eyed and 
true hearted, took charge of arrangements 
for entertainmentand hospitality. She was 
aided in this by Mrs. E. A. Latta, who has 
come later to the work, but who has brought 
her heart and conscience to it, and in her 
church and out of it she remembers the 
rights of women; Mrs. Morse of Walnut 
Hills, and other ladies whom I do not know 
codperated, so that as delegates arrived, they 
were assigned to pleasant homes. 





At the appointed hour on Tuesday even- 
ing a full hall greeted the speakers. The 
Cincinnati Gazette said: 

The first meeting of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, at Melodeon 
Hall last evening, was one that would do 
credit to any cause. The large hall was 
nearly fillea with people who would rank 
high in intelligence and good standing in 
this cultured community. And the fact 
that the larger portion were women meets 
the objection often made to this movement, 
that the women themselves are not in favor 
of Suffrage for themselves. 

It adds: 

Promptly at 8 o’clock the following nam- 
ed ladies took seats on the stage: Mrs. Re- 
becca N. Hazard, the President, of St. Lou- 
is; Mrs. Lucy Stone, editor of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, Boston; Mrs. R. A. 8. Janney, 
of Columbus, O.; Mrs. E. A. Dickerson, of 
St. Louis; Mrs. Callanan, of Iowa; Miss 
Matilda Hindman, of Pennsylvania; Rev. 
Mrs. Perkins, of Vermont and Mrs, M. V. 
Longley, of this city. Mr. Elias Longley 
called the meeting to order, and asked Rev. 
Thomas Lee to open the exercises with 
prayer. Mr. Lee isa Methodist clergyman. 

The first speaker of the evening was Rev. 
W. C. Wendte. It was a delight to hear 
this liberal clergyman, who without the 
slightest suggestion of apology or sign of 
dissent gave his full and unwavering sup- 
port to the whole claim of women for equal 
rights. The following abstract of his speech 
is from the Cincinnati Gazette :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen and Members oi the 
American Woman Suffrage Association: It 
becomes my pleasing duty this evening to 
stand here in the place of my brother minis- 
ter, Rev. Dudley Rhodes, who was expected 
to address this meeting and extend to you a 
heartfelt welcome to our city. 

For ten years no such convention has been 
held in our city. What wonder, then, that 
we should flag in our interest? -Yet there 
has been a wonderful increase ir the gener- 
al interest in this reform, and in its power 
among men and women. I think perhaps 
our flagging interest is due partly to the 
fact that our teachers and apostles have for- 
saken us, and have gone to the Northwest 
instead of coming to Ohio. 

Ifbelieve this is the first time I have had 
the pleasure of speaking upon this subject 
publicly, not because it is a recent opinion, 
for it has been a tife long conviction with 
me, but I say, first, that I believe in Wo- 
man’s right to have full possession of her- 
self; that she is not to be merely a doll or 
pet of man, but that she is to have her own 
destiny in her own hands; that she shall 
have the right to an equal education with 
man; that the schools and colleges still 
closed to her because of prejudice shall be 
freely opened, and education be recognized 
as her inalienable right. 

In the second place I believe Woman 
ought to have the right to any occupation 
that she likes, whether it be the sphere of 
labor, or whether ‘she aspires to business, 
or whether she desires to enter one of the 
professions, be it architecture, medicine, 
law, or the ministry. Goethe once said, 
‘“‘What 1s a callingto any profession? The 
talent is the call.” Therefore I say, if any 
woman feels that she has any talent to be- 
come a business woman, minister, or doc- 
tor, she not only ought to have every op- 
portunity given her, but she ought to be en- 
couraged by every earnest person in the 
community. For my own part I have al- 
ways rejoiced to open my pulpit to any wo- 
man who wanted to speak there, and I have 
seldom heard wiser, purer, or better words. 
By her emotions and spirituality she is emi- 
nently fitted to do great good for the com- 
munity in that profession, Men have no 
right to say that she shall not enter any pro- 
fessicn, or that she is best fijted for that 
work. 

I believe every woman ought to have the 
control of her own estate, and by the gen- 
eral sanction of society to pursue her own 
business. But a great many say Woman is 
not fitted to carry on business or adminis- 
ter an estate; that she has not the requisite 
knowledge. The only way to impart the 
requisite knowledge is to put upon her the 
responsibility. When she feels the respons- 
ibility upon her own shoulders she will be 
compelled to take upon herself the adminis- 
tration of her property, and to carry on busi- 
ness in her own name; then she will qualify 
herself forthe task before her. 

Woman should notonly be allowed a fair 
chance so far as business and the adminis- 
tration of an estate is concerned; every wo- 
man ought to have the ballot. Many will 
say, | believe Woman ought to have the 
right to equal education, wages, carry on 
business. and choose any vocation she wants, 
but doubt after all whether it is best to put 
upon her the responsibility of the ballot. 
We have not a very exalted opinion of our 
right to vote, and this objection is often 
made with a kindly, honest, and earnest 
fear that she will drag herself down to the 
low filth of politics. Leave out the ballot, 
and Woman’s Rights is like a pyramid with- 
out the apex, or, better still, like building a 
temple without the corner stone. I have 
no utopian notions concerning the immedi- 
ate effect of Woman’s voting. I do not 
think the millennium is coming when she 
can vote. Men and women are very much 
alike. They will follow the advice of their 
busbands and brothers, and vote as they do. 
But if women could vote it would no longer 
be possible for those disreputable shows on 
Vine street, the foulest and filthiest that 
ever disgraced a Christian city, to continue 
one day longer. They would be put down 
by the overwbelming power of moral senti- 
ment of the mothers, sisters, wives, and 
sweethearts, expressed at the ballot box; and 
the men who are now so derelict, careless 
and indolent will be wakened up to some 
earnestness against those exhibitions. 

1 am told that it is not pleasant to take 
your wife or sister and go down to one of 
these bar-rooms and shoulder her through 
a crowd of loafers to deposit your ballots. 
But is there anything in the Constitution of 
the United States that compels men to go to 
a bar-room to deposit their votes? It is dis- 
graceful that such a thing should be allow- 
ed. Inthe city 1 was born in they have 








ward rooms. There is no rowdyism there. 
It is a respectable, pleasant place, where 
any gentleman may bring a lady with per- 
fect ease. Women could have their polls in 
such places, and on different days for that 
matter. There is enough consideration in 
men to provide a clean and decent place 
where they could vote. 

Isay Woman would insensibly preserve 
her own dignity, and would eontribute to 
the general guod of the community. It 
will benetit Woman herself. It will give 
her « new horizon, and broaden and enlarge 
her whole nature. Wendell Phillips used 
to say, ‘*The best way to fit the negro for 
the ballot is to give itto him.” The same 
will prove true of the woman. Give hera 
chance to fairly exercise that right which 
she has so long and so quietly asked for, 
and she will be strengthened, exalted, and 
lifted up. It will secure for her an in- 
creased respect in the minds of all men, all 

ople. 

1 will say, in conclusion, that I most 
heartily welcome these women among us, 
some of whom, like Mrs. Lucy Stone, have 
Jabored long and faithfully. I would say 
that you may come up like Moses of old, 
and see the promised land, and utlike him, 
unless all signs fail, you shall enter and re- 
ceive the just reward of all your toil. The 
time is coming when women will have the 
ballot. State after State is wheeling into 
the line. In Massachusetts they have the 
right of the ballot for school committee. 
Step by step they are climbing up and soon 
the time will come when the American peo- 
ple will rise up in new found manhood and 
say: ‘My sister, we will not ask you to re- 
ceive the ballot from our hands as a conde- 
scending privilege, but will ask you to go 
forward and take it as your inalienable 
right.” 

When clergymen will teach justice and 
equal rights according to the Golden Rule, 
as Mr. Wendte did, their congregations will 
not be long in accepting the claim of women 
for political rights. 

Mr. Wendte introduced Mrs. Rebecca N. 
Hazard, of St. Louis, who was president of 
the Association, and who spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


As one after another the milestones are 
reached which mark the progress of our 
cause, we pause to examine the ground upon 
which we stand. If toour impatient vision 
in lodking forward the journey seems long, 
we have only to look back to see how much 
of the way has been left behind. 

To those who have borne the burdens of 
this undertaking the work may appear to 
move slowly. But this is always the case 
where enduring principles are to be planted. 
‘‘What the ancients said of the avenging 
gods, that they are shod with wool,” says 

ieber, ‘‘is true of great ideas in history. 
They approach softly. Great truths always 
dwell a long time in small minorities.” 
Growing in unobserved places, they take 
root and become strong before their spread- 
ing branches attract the public gaze. 

To many the pursuit of an abstract prin- 
ciple under so many difficulties seems an 
absurdity. They therefore impute motives 
more or less unworthy to those who are 
willing to immolate themselves for an idea. 
There are always at least two ways of look- 
ing at any question, and I have sometimes 
placed myself in the position of those who 
take an unfavorable view of Woman Suf- 
frage, and who reason in this wise: ‘‘These 
women are discontented. They must have 
been unfortunate. They seek to overstep 
the limits which nature and circumstance 
have placed about them. Not content with 
the round of domestic duties which has 
hitherto constituted the sum total of Wo- 
man’s life, they seek to perform the func- 
tions which custom has allotted to Man. 
They desire to be independent, self-sustain- 
ing—strong, while the more attractive ideal 
woman is fragile, clinging, dependent. Why 
should they desire to overturn the existing 
order of things? The world gets on pleas. 
antly enough, why introduce these disquiet- 
ing questions, when by patient acquiescence 
we might have tranquillity, and, perhaps, 
more of the pleasant things of life?” or as 
1 once heard it formulated by alady: ‘‘Why 
should Mrs. A. want to vote when she bas 
such an indulgent husband?” This i3 one 
view of the subject and there are times in 
the life of every woman when such reason- 
ing has more or less weight. But there is 
another side to this question, and how 
changed the picture! The whole scope and 
meaning of this wonderful Woman’s move- 
ment here dawns upon us. We find a new 
order of things indeed. We behold amid 
the changing dynasties of the world a new 
government arise —a republic based, not 
upon the will of the strongest, not upon 
property, but upon the rights of the indi- 
vidual. With a code of political ethics 
more perfect than any the world has yet 
seen, we find it still hesitating to put these 
principles to the test. As a consequence it 
struggles in the waves of political disorder 
like a ship without ballast. Recognizing as 
vital doctrines the equality of the race, and 
the value of the family as the political unit, 
we find the woman principle, the mother 
element, subdued, subjected, deprived of 
any fair expression in the conduct of the 
government, Asaresult we have corrup- 
tion in high places, fraud, public distrust, 
and their host of accompanying evils. We 
find forces at work which threaten the se- 
curity of our homes, the manhood of our 
sons, the purity of our daughters; ina word, 
the whole social structure of society. Re- 
flecting on these things we begin so under- 
stand the meaning of the ballot for Woman. 
Scrutinizing closely, we find that it means 
justice, integrity, peace, purity, temperance, 
sweeter manners, wiser laws. At the risk 
of being thought visionary, I will say that 
to some it has even a deeper significance. 
It means a fulfillment of the promise given 
in Eder. It means the result of the agony 
of Calvary. It means the cross itself, that 
perfect symbol of a united and glorified 
humanity. Taking this view of the subject, 
how we start from our dreams of ease and 
selfish enjoyment! With duty as our watch- 
word, how trivial becomes the jest, the 
scoit of the unthinking! I am often sur- 
prised that all thinking, conscientious wo- 
men do not see the matter in its true light 





—that they do not feel a sense of responsi- 
bility for the unused talents and lost oppor- 
tunities here presented. Suppose one were 
told that a fortune awaited her—that it was 
her rightful inheritance, and could be ob- 
tained if sufficient effort were used. Imag- 
ine such a one replying that she had enough 
for her own use, and that of her family; 
more than this would oblige her to relieve 
the wants of her famishing neighbor—a re- 
sponsibility she declined to undertake. Or 
suppose she should say, ‘“‘My home, my 
husband, and my sons; are threatened with 
a certain evil; I will take as much as will 
help me to avert this danger, but I decline 
more.” Or another might say, ‘I will take 
so much as will enable me to educate my 
children, but I have no taste for the work 
which this fortune might enable me to per- 
form—that of reforming criminals, encour- 
aging industries, suppressing vice, and the 
general uplifting of humanity.” By what 
sophistry of reasoning could these objectors 
be refieved from real responsibility? ould 
not the servant who refused to receive his 
talents from the master be equally guilty 
with the one who found and hid them away? 
Yet this is what a large number of Ameri- 
can women are practically doing today. 
By turning their faces from political re- 
sponsibilities and duties, they deprive them- 
selves of the things of the power to advance 
the things which make for righteousness. 

The women of Massachusetts have been 
charged with neglecting the political oppor- 
tupvities which have already been accorded 
them. Though there are many extenuating 
circumstances in this case, it ma par- 
tially true. Itis to be regretted, but this 
neglect of duty is by no means confined to 
women, Those who have Jong possessed 
the right, and who ought to know its value, 
are open tothe same charge. It was only 
last spring that in a neighboring city ques- 
tions of great importance were submitted to 
the popular vote. One of these, at least, 
was a question of morals—one virtually af- 
fecting the whole community, and which 
might not occur as a political question once 
in a hundred years. Yet ina city of half a 
million inhabitants the whole vote cast 
amounied to only 12,500. I am not appris- 
ed as to the exact number of registered vot- 
ers, but I think I am safe in assuming that 
this did not comprise more than one-sev- 
enth of their number. Fortunately in this 
case there were 2588 more men who voted 
wisely than there were of their opponents; 
but evidently there must have been a large 
number of upright—perhaps Christian— 
men who palpably neglected their duty. 
And this, too, without the extenuating cir- 
cumstances that might be urged in behalf 
of the Massachusetts women, for in this case 
there was no conditional poll tax to be paid. 
We are told that in the Athenian Republic 
there were 25,000 qualified voters, but that 
the actual votes cast at any election rarely 
exceeded 5000. I mention these facts to 
show that humanity of whatever sex or con- 
dition is prone to fall away from its ideals, 
and to stifle conscience, in political as in 
other affairs. Our theories are better than 
our performance. We dream of well doing, 
of heroic action, and of sacrifice for truth’s 
sake, while we cling to our lives of ease 
and self indulgence But 

“Some day the soft ideal which we wooed, 

Confronts us furionsly, foe beset, pursued, 

And cries reproachfully, ‘Was it then my praise 

And not myself was loved?’ Prove now thy truth, 

I claim of thee the promise of thy youth, 

Give me thy life.” 

Some of us can tell what it has cost to 
obey the dictates of this voice within. 

But if I have a word of hope or encour- 
agement for those who have so long given 
their unrequited labor to this cause, it is to 
urge them still to hold aloft the banner in- 
scribed with the simple word Duty. It has 
led them thus far over a rough way, and it 
will surely conduct them to victory. And 
if I could gain theear of every true and 
thoughtful woman I would ask them if 
while viewing the evils wrought by intem- 
perance, impurity, violence and wrong- 
doing of every kind, they do not feel im- 
pelled to action in this matter of political 
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e have no interests apart from our hus- 
bands, brothers, and sons. In infancy we 
are rocked in the same cradles, we sit side 
by side in the same schools, we pursue the 
same studies, we kneel together in worship 
at the same altars, we take the same 
sacred vows upon us, we obey the same 
laws, we conform to the same standard of 
citizenship, we feel a common interest ina 
common country, and look forward with 
equal hope to its future prosperity. Shall 
we withhold these our best thoughts, our 
most earnest convictions, from any meas- 
uce which concerns the common welfare? 
Among the otherwise unrecorded sayings 
of the Lord Jesus, Clement of Alexandria 
gives the following: The Lord, being asked 
when his kingdom should come, said: 
‘“‘When two shall be one, and when that 
which is without shall be as that which is 
within, and the male with the female,” 
(when there is) ‘‘neither male nor female.” 
Let us apply this to that “consummate 
flower of all the ages,” our own republic, as 
the nearest approach to{Christ’s kingdom on 
earth which mankind has yet known, ‘‘when 
two shall be one”—that is, when there shall 
be a perfect Union, knowing neither North 
nor South, ‘‘and that which is without as 
that which is within,” when there shall be 
no race distinctions, but the alien shall be 
as the native born, ‘‘and the male with the 
female, neither male nor female,” no dis- 
tinctions as to sex, but all possess an equali- 
ty of.rights. The first two of these condi- 
tions have already been accomplished, and 
all the indications go to show that the last 
will not be long delayed. Shall we not all 
say from the heart, Thy kingdom come? 
Lucy Stone made the next and last speech 
of the evening, on ‘‘The Meaning of the 
Woman Suffrage Movement. The What 
and the How.”’ She was listened to with 
unflagging interest. The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, in reporting this evening said, in 
conclusion, “The meetings are full of in- 
terest.” 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
The session of Wednesday morning was 
devoted to business and hearing reports of 
the auxiliary societies. 


Committees were 





appointed on nominations: Miss Matilda 
Hindman, Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, Mrs 
8. M. Perkins, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Hatfield 
and Mrs. Janney. Business Committee. 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Dr. Hannah Tracy 
Cutter and Lucy Stone. Finance Commit. 
tee: Mrs. R. A. 8. Janney. Delegates were 
present from eight States. H. B. Blackwel) 
was elected president for the next year. 
Except Treasurer the old board was re- 
elucted; Presidents of auxiliary State socie. 
ties and the chairman of the Executive Com. 
mittees holding corresponding offices in the 
American Association. Some confusion 
arose among reporters, who catching the 
fact that the old board had been retlecteg 
copied a list of the first officers of the Asso. 
ciation, which dated ten years ago, and of 
course does not apply now. 
The true list is as follows: 


President—Henry B, Blackwell, of Massachusetts 

Vice Presidents -Col. T. W. Higyinson, Mary A 
Livermore, Theodore D. Weld, of Massachusetts: Dr’ 
Alida C, Avery, of Colorado; Hon. Gvorge Willian, 
Curtis, of New York; Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, of 
Ohio; Bishop Gilbert Haven, of Georgia; AY 
Geerge W. Julian, and Mrs. Z. G. Wallace. of Indi. 
ana; Hon. A. A. Sargent, of California; Mrs. Beverly 
Allen, of Missouri, and Gov. St. John, of Kansas 

Chairman Executive Committee—Lucy Stone. 
eae Corresponding secretary—Julin Ward 

owe. 

Corrssponding Secretary—Matilda Hindman 

Recording Secretaries— Mrs. Myra Bradwell, of 
Illinois; Miss Lelia Patridge, of Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer—Hon. 8. E. Sewall, of Mass. 

Vice Presidents ex officio—Maine, Hon. Benjamin 
Kingsbury; New Hampshire, Armenia S White: Ver- 
mont, Hon. C. W. Willard; Massachusetts. William 
1. Bowditch; Rhode Island, Elizabeth B Chace: New 
York, Anna C. Field; New Jersey. Hon. John White- 
head; Arar bag Mary Grew; Delaware, Dr. Mary 
H. Heald; Ohio, Mrs. R. A. 8. Janney; Indiana, Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas; Illinois. Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler: 
Michigan, Moses Coit Tyler; Texas, Isaac H. Julian: 
Missouri, Mrs. George D. Hall; Wisconsin, Hon. 
G. P. Delaplaine; Minnesota, Mrs. M. M. Elliott; 
Kansas, Hon, Charles Robinson; Iowa, Mrs. M. C. 
Callanan; Wyoming, Hon. J. W. Kingman; Oregon, 
Mrs. A. J. Duniway; California, John M. Collins: 
Colorado, Ex-Gov. Evans. 

Executive Committee—Maine, Mrs. J. N. Quinby; 
New Hampshire, Hon. Nathaniel White; Vermont, 
James Hutchinson; Massachusetts, Mrs. Margare: 
W. Campbell; Rhode Island, Mrs. Sarah E. H. Doyle; 
Connecticut, Sarah B. Harris; New York, Mrs. Ellen 
T. Brockway; New Jersey, Mrs. C. C. Hussey; Penn- 
sylvania, John K. Wildman; Maryland, John A. Ca)- 
heun; Delaware, Dr. John Cameron; West Virginia, 
Miss Jennie A. Craig; Ohio, Mrs. Elizabeth Coit: 
Indiana, Mrs. Louise V. Boyd; Kentucky, Mrs. Essie 
T. Housh; Illinois, Mrs. Kate N. Doggett; Missouri, 
Rebecca N. Hazard; Michigan, Mrs. M. C. Bliss: 
Wisconsin, Miss Lavinia Goodell; Minnesota, Sarah 
B. Stearns; Iowa, Nurcissa T. Bemis; Kansas, Aman- 
da M. Way; Texas, Mrs. H. Buckner; Colorado. Mrs. 
Mary F. Shields; California, Mrs. Sarah L. Knox: 
Wyoming, Dr. J. Hayford; District of Colambia, Mre. 
C, H. Winslow. 


REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, ac- 
cording to its usual custom has he'd a regu- 
lar monthly meeting duting the year, ex- 
cept in July and August,—to plan work, to 
devise ways and means and to make effect- 
ual such instrumentalities as we had at com- 
mand. A part of the year, in the fall, win- 
ter and spring, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell 
was employed as an agent of the society, to 
lecture and to raise funds. The rare fideli- 
ty and perseverance of Mrs. Campbell made 
her meetings a success, and brought money 
to our treasury as weli as enlightenment to 
her audiences. The Association circulated 
petitions to the State Legislature asking for 
a Constitutional Amendment so that wo- 
men may vote on the same terms as men. 
They petitioned also for a law to secure 
Municipal and Presidential Suffrage for 
women; also for a law for the protection of 
wives from aggravated assaults by their hus- 
bands. 

There was also as Suffrage work inde- 
pendently of this society a petition for Schoo] 
Suffrage for women. Many thousand names 
were given to these petitions, which were 
duly presented to the Legislature. They 
were referred to a Joint Special Committee, 
the chairman of which, Senator Gardner, 
was cordially on the side of the petitioners 
as were several other members. Several 
hearings were had, which crowded the 
Green Room to overflowing, as our hear- 
ings on such occasions always do, Bills 
were drawn for each measure. That for 
Protection to Wives was not carried, on the 
alleged ground that in so grave a question 
as the family, the police court before which 
such cases come, is not competent to decide 
what the petition asked for, viz. : that when 
a wife was in fear of her life, the law should 
protect her apart from her husband, and 
give her so much of his earnings as will an 
able her to take care of the children. 

The bill for a Constitutional Amendment 
though it received a large vote, had not the 
requisite two thirds majority, and so was 
lost. The bill to enable women to vote for 
members of the School Committee was care- 
fully drawn by Senator Gardner. The 
Joint Special Committee on Woman Sutf- 
frage had in charge this petition. 

Rev. A. P. Peabody, who is a professor in 
Harvard College, Hon. Wm. Gray, Col. T. 
W. Higginson, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, and 
others urged the claim of these petitioners. 
The bill passed, and this year, more than a 
hundred years after the Declaration of In- 
dependence, its principles are applied, and 
the women of the Old Bay State vote for 
members of the School Committee. But for 
this fraction of Suffrage they have to pay a 
poll tax as large as men pay, who vote on 
every question of town, county, State or 
national interest. This fact has prevented 
many women from registering, so has the 
fact that women were required to give in to 
the Assessors all the property they had, 
even that which was not taxable. Both 
these features of the bill women resented. 
There is little doubt that the bill will be cor- 
rected in both these particulars next winter, 
and when the terms are more nearly equa! 
we shall expect a larger registration. Sev- 
eral newspapers in the State supported the 
measure, and so did many clergymen, but 
there was also much of the other kind. In 
Dorchester four clergymen, all of different 
denominations, attended a meeting to pro- 
mote School Suffrage, and spoke earnestly 
in its favor. In Salem there was the same 
support. In Lowell Rev. Mr. Lord devoted 
a sermon to it. The Massachusetts Suffrage 
Association sent a circular with a stamp for 
an answer to each town clerk in the State, 
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over 300 towns, asking the name or names 
of those who in each town would coéperate. 
In response to these, and from other sources 
of information, 35,900 circulars cf *‘Instruc- 
tions to women how to vote” were sent out, 
mainly from the office of the Woman's 
JourNaL. These ‘‘Instructions” had been 
carefully prepared by Hon. Samuel E. Sew- 
al]. Another circular addressed to women 
and signed by Mrs. Prof. Agassiz, Mrs. 
Gov. Claflin and others, was sent out by 
thousands to instruct and aid women to ex. 
ercise their new right, and to discharge 
their new duty. One young man, 8. C. 
Hopkins, in active business in Boston, left 
his personal interest, while he brought his 
business ability and experience to help in 
the work of making the way clear and easy 
for women to vote for School Committee 

Another young man, born in Cincinnati,—at 
Spring Garden, now called Ernst Station— 
a son of Mr. Ernst the pomologist, and 
Mrs. Sarah Otis Ernst, gave valuable assist- 
ance, attending his ward meetings and en- 
deavoring to enlist the Young Republicans 
to help forward this first practical step to- 
wards political rights for women in Massa- 
chusetts. Later, at the end of summer, 
and in the early fall, meetings were held in 
many towns attended by Mary F. Eastman, 
Frederick A. Hinckley, Mrs. C. P. Nickles, 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son. Charles H. Codman, Julia Ward Howe, 
Lucy Stone and others. The Suffrage 
Clubs in South Boston, East Boston, Chel- 
sea, Malden, Waltham, Needham, Lynn, 
Dorchester, Lawrence, Haverhill, Melrose. 
Newton and others helped the good work. 

Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, United States Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, lent the help of his 
voice to the same purpose ina meeting in 
Worcester as he always gives his vote in 
Congress. 

We have now in Massachusetts the wife 
and daughter of our Governor Talbot, as 
registered voters, also Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Abby W. May, Louisa Alcott, Mary 
A. Livermore and hundreds of others less 
known down to the women who has earned 
her two dollars to pay a poll-tax, and who 
will vote because she cares for the schools, 
and because she has a legal right to express 
that care. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has again this fal] sent petitions 
fora Constitutional Amendment, and for 
Presidential and Municipal Suffrage, which 
will be presented to the next Legislature; 
and as in duty bound, the Suffragists of 
that State will make and push their claim 
until the principle of equal rights which the 
monument on Bunker Hill represents, shall 
be applied to women as well as to men. 

Which is respectfully submitted, 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 


REPORT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


During the past year our organization has 
done comparatively little work, and yet we 
have not been wholly idle or indifferent 
to the interests of the Suffrage cause. It 
will be remembered that in our last annual 
report we named the fact that our Legisla- 
ture had granted to the women of New 
Hampshire the right to vote in school dis- 
trict meetings, and that we were looking 
forward with great interest to the time when 
the experiment would be tried. In March 
last, the school meetings were held in the 
several towns of the State, and the Suffrag- 
ists very naturally exerted themselves to se- 
cure as large an attendance of women as 
possible at these meetings, and in very many 
towns the result was exceedingly gratifying. 
Indeed in all parts of the State a considera 
ble proportion of the women attended and 
east their votes for school officers, and 
also participated in the deliberations, mak- 
ing their influence felt for better school- 
houses and better school management than 
in many places existed. As a general thing 
the women were treated with the greatest 
possible respect, and many of them were 
elected to the office of Prudential Commit- 
tee. The success of the experiment was 
complete, and established in the minds of 
the people of the State the feeling that, after 
all, Woman Suffrage isenot by any means 
so terrible a thing as many imagined it to 
be, and utterly dispelled from the minds 
of many of both sexes the prejudices they 
had entertained in regard tothe matter. On 
all hands it was conceded that the women 
conducted themselves with great propriety, 
and in no single instance was it charged 
that either their household affairs or their 
babies suffered any serious neglect or harm 
from their participation in public affairs. 

By many it was prophesied that a single 
year’s experience would be sufficient to in 
duce the Legislature to repeal the law, but 
when the Legislature met last June not one 
even ventured to undertake the task of se- 
curing its repeal, but on the contrary an ad- 
ditional law was enacted giving women the 
right to hold the offices of moderator and 
clerk in school meetings, which they could 
not do under the then existing statutes, thus 
placing women on an absolute equality with 
men, both as tothe right of voting and hold- 
ing office in school district meetings. 

At the last session of our Legislature a 
bill was introduced into the House extend- 
ing the right of Suffrage to women in mu- 
nicipal elections. The bill was referred to 
& Special committee, which committee re- 
ported favorably upon it, and upon a re- 
corded vote about one-third of the members 
Tegistered themselves in its favor, thus de- 
monstrating that this next step in the Suf- 
frage movement is destined to success in 
‘ew Hampshire before long. 

In this State we propose to secure every 
Possible concession to the cause of Woman 
Suffrage that can be gained without a con- 
stitutional amendment, as we see no reason 
to believe that an amendment to the Con- 
stitution could now be carried, requiring as 
it does a two-thirds vote of the people to 
Tatify it, and before that can be secured a 
Vast educational work is before us. Al- 
Teady the principle for which we contend 
has been recognized by the Legislature in 
the enactment of the school law, and if we 
Can gain further concessions in the same 
direction it will make the ultimate struggle 
for complete and unqualified Woman Suf 
frage much easier than it otherwise would 
ve. 


Our State Association meets in Concord 
on Wednesday, November 5, the same day 





that the American Association convenes in 
Cincinnati. We are looking forward toa 
large and interesting gathering, and sincere- 
ly trust that the meeting of the American 
Association may be harmonious and enthu- 
siastic, and that it may result in inspiring 
the friends of the cause in all parts of our 
land with fresh determination and new zeal 
in the great work that is before us—a work 
that, sooner or later, is destined to succeed, 
for the reason that it is based upon the prin- 
ciples of exact justice, complete equality and 
true republicanism. 
ARMENIA 8. White, President. 
J. H. GALLINGER, Secretary. 


REPORT OF RHODE ISLAND. 


As the Secretary of the Rhode Island Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, I am requested 
by the President, Mrs. E. B. Chace, to send 
to you areport of the work done in Rhode 
Island during the past year. 

The 7th of last October we held our tenth 

annual convention with a fair degree of suc 
cess. A day and evening were devoted to 
this meeting. The business of the Society 
occupied the forenoon. In the afternoon 
and evening addresses were given by James 
Collins, Esq., Lucey Stone, Miss Lavinia 
Goodell of Wisconsin E. K. Churchill and 
Frederick A. Hinckley of Providence. 
_ Our regular monthly meetings commenced 
in December, at which time a paper in op- 
position to Woman Suffrage, written by an 
English lady, was read by one of our mem- 
bers, and provoked a spirited discussion. 
At each of the succeeding meetings we were 
entertained by essays from some friend of 
our Cause. 

January 3, Mrs. Diaz read a paper on 
‘‘Women'’s Work.” 

As aresult of an effort that had been made 
to induce clergymen of this State, and par- 
ticularly of this city, to attend our meetings 
and speak in favor of our cause or other- 
wise, Rev. J. M. Brewster appeared before 
uson Feb. 7, andin May following Rev. 
Mr. Evarts. The former of these gentle- 
men read a paper in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage, which was followed by a lively dis- 
cussion. Mr. Evarts though less in favor 
of women, still would allow them some 
privileges which are now withheld. - Some 
points in his paper were taken up in the dis- 
cussion that followed. 

The majority and minority reports of the 
Congressional Committee to whom the peti- 
tions for Woman Suffrage, presented to 
Congress last winter, were referred, were 
read at the March meeting. 

In April a paper on ‘‘Women in Work” 
was read by Dr. Mary J. Safford. 

Owing probably to the fact that we have 
aimed to present at our meetings this year 
something entertaining outside of the advo- 
cacy of our cause, the meetings have been 
a greater success than formerly. The State 
has been thoroughly canvassed for signatures 
to our petitions and though with less satis- 
factory results than in former years we have 
obtained 1300 names. The petitions were 
referred toa Joint Special Committe, con. 
sisting of six members of the Legislature, 
three of whom were in favor of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution giving women their 
right to vote, and three opposed to such an 
amendment. At a hearing given the peti- 
tioners, the committee were addressed by 
Miss Abby May, Mrs. Margaret Campbell 
and Mr. F. A. Hinckley. As the commit 
tee could not agree in the matter, two re- 
ports were brought in, one recommending 
the amendment and the other opposing it. 
The day chosen for the discussion of the 
question in the House, was considered by 
most of the advocates of the cause an un- 
fortunate one, on account of the absence of 
many of the members. <A majority of the 
members present voted in favor of the 
amendment, but as a majority of the whole 
House was necessary to carry it, it was lost. 

Although the resolution did not pass, 
there was respectful attention given it, and 
it met with Jess opposition than on former 
occasions. Soin reviewing the year’s work 
we feel that our cause has lost nothing, and 
has made some progress. 

Cc. B. Y. Gornam, 
Sec. it. 1. W. 8S. Asso. 
REPORT OF NEW JERSEY. 

Active Suffrage work in New Jersey 
seems mostly confined to the Women’s 
Temperance movement. This work is for 
Home Protection, or the temperance ballot 
for women. At the annual State Conven- 
tion of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union held at Mount Holly in October, the 
following resolution was offered by the del- 
egate from Orange: ‘‘That the Home Pro- 
tectiun movement, which seeks the Tem- 
perance Ballot for women, and which has 
already been endorsed by eight State Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Unions merits 
our earnest consideration and active sym- 
pathy.” The resolution was read, and a 
motion made that it be accepted; but on 
another motion, that as many ¢ the dcle- 
gates had gone home no deciSion would 
fairly represent the sense of the meeting, 
and that it be laid on the table, the latter 
motion was seconded, and the resolution 
was laid over till the spring Convention 

Mrs. Blanchard, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, said: ‘I would like 
to strike King Alcohol such a blow with my 
ballot that he would never return again to 
trouble the land.” 

The president, Mrs. Denman, said, ‘‘And 
so would I.” The latter also earnestly 
commended the matter to the prayerful con- 
sideration of the Christian temperance wo- 
men of New Jersey. 

In the city of Newark, the Sunday Liquor 
Law party had just been totally defeated in 
the election for mayor, and the temperance 
people of Newark of course greatly dis- 
tressed. Speaking of this election at an 
evening meeting, Mrs. J. A. Beecher said: 
‘‘Had the women who are taxed in Newark 
been heard on the question, the rum victory 
had not resulted.” Mrs. Beecher edits the 
Temperance Herald, and is a warm ad- 
vocate of Home Protection. 

An o!d lady called Mother Hill, at a pub- 
lic evening meeting spoke very earnestly to 
men on their neglect of duty in regard to 
the God-given franchise, that because Chris 
tians thought they ought not to go into pol 
itics, they never went to primary meetings, 
and the rum-sellers nominated bad men 
whom they were forced to vote for on ac- 





count of party. Said she did not talk much 
of woman's work, but to the other side of 
the house for their negligence—that they 
had the power; they should forbid elections 
in rum-holes; reformed men were afraid to 
go to rum-holes to vote. 

In talking with the various delegates, of 
whom fifty or sixty were present, I found a 
large number who were thorough Woman 
Suffragists, also many who saw Home Pro- 
tection and were only waiting for a little 
more light to sce that the God-given fran- 
chise was as much Woman’s right as Man’s. 
I did what I could among this very earnest 
sisterhood, and came away much encouraged 
for New Jersey. 

C. C. Hussey. 

East Orange, N. J. 

The Indiana report and that of the Amer- 
ican Association will appear hereafter. The 
following letter was received from HB. 
Blackwell :— 

LETTER FROM MR. BLACKWELL, 
PorTLAND, ME., Oct. 31, 1879. 

Dear Mrs, Stone :—It grieves me to be un- 
able to attend this tenth annual meeting of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
since I have been present at all the previous 
ones. Especiaily doI regret to be unable 
to attend a Suffrage meeting in Cincinnati, 
the home of my early manhood, and en- 
deared to me by many pleasant memories. 

If there are in the meeting any of my old 
friends, I would gladly assure them that I 
am devoted, now anc ever, to the Emanci- 
pation and Enfranchisement of Woman, 
believing that our political salvation depends 
upon giving the home a direct influence in 
the legislation of the country. 

Yours for equal rights. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 


At the Wednesday afternoon session, Dr- 
Mary F. Thomas of Indiana, Dr. Hannah 
Tracy Cutler of Illinois, Rev. Thomas J. 
Vater of Ohio, and Rev. Sarah M. Perkins 
of Vermont, made earnest and abje address- 
es, but as they were extemporaneous, we 
are not able to give a report of them. But 
when it is remembered that Mrs. Thomas is 
President of an active State society, the old- 
est Suffrage socicty in the United States, 
and that she had been connected with it 
from the first, and that Mrs. Cutler is also 
one of the earliest and most discreet and 
level headed of the Suffragists, the value 
of their speaking on that occasion can be 
inferred. Mrs. Perkins had come fresh 
from the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union in Indianapolis, baptized with its 
earnest spirit of work. Rev. T. J. Vater 
speaking from a man’s point of view stirred 
up the women to strive for solid excellence, 
leaving forever the tinsel and the show 
which have been held as appropriate to wo- 
man. His speech excited discussion, and 
added much interest to the afternoon ses- 
sion. 

The Business Committee reported the fol- 
lowing Resolutions :— 


Resolved, That in the death of Wm, Lloyd Garrison 
who signed the “Call ’ forthe meeting which formed 
this Association, who was an officer in it from the 
beginning, and its President last year, the cause of 
Equal Rights has suffered an irreparable loss. 

Resolved, 'VYhat Suffragista everywhere owe a debt 
of gratitude to the memory of Angelina Grimke Weld, 
lately deceased, who as one of the first women speak- 
ers, prepared the way and opened wide the door for 
all other women to be heard in their own defence. 


Dr. Mary F. Thomas and Lucy Stone 
spoke feelingly to these resolutions which 
were adopted by a standing vote of the 
meeting. 

The Jast resolution was as follows: 


Resolved, That this Association urges all auxiliary 
societies to petition their respective Legislatures Ist. 
for the right of women to vote on all school ques- 
tions, as the public sentiment is now ready to grant 
this. 2nd, for Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 
which can be secured by the passage of alaw; and 
3d for an amendment to the constitution of each 
State so that women may vote on the same terms as 
men. 


Lucy Stone supported this resolution 
pressing State action for its own sake and 
as furnishing the most effective aid to a 
Sixteenth Amendment, because when any 
State has established Woman Suffrage, the 
Senators and Representatives of that State 
will be supported by their constituents in 
upholding the claim for a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, as they cannot be, while the States 
they represent refuse to grant Suffrage. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard and Miss Matil- 
da Hindman were appointed a committee 
to prepare and present a memorial to the 
Quintennial Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church which meets in Cincin- 
nati next May, to secure from that body a 
recognition of Equal Rights for women in 
the ministry in that church. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

On the last evening, promptly at 714 
o’clock, Mrs. Hazard, the President, called 
the meeting to order. Mrs. Cutler read a 
letter from Mrs. Frances D. Gage, whose 
name is a household word in Ohio, and who 
long ago summoned Ohio to be just to wo- 


“men. 


LETTER FROM FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Friends of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, of My Dear Native State, Ohio: 
With what joy and gladness I would lift 

my heart to the All-good, All-true and All- 

beautiful, if I could be with you to-day, 
and speak my emphatic yesand amen in the 
behalf of all true.efforts for Woman Suf- 
frage. But what word can I speak that will 
not be better spoken? What argument is 
not already familiar to the reading and 
thinking mind? Are not “the truths as 
self-evident” to-day to the intelligent public 
as they were acentury ago? That all peo- 

le, ‘‘not men only” are born equal and en- 
dowed by the Creator with inalienable 1ights, 
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among which are those to life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness. Has the human race 
ever been made more miserable for one pro- 
gressive step toward liberty since the days 
when Christ was hung upon the cross for 
daring to say, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you do ye the same 
unto them.” What else does Woman Suf- 
frage mean? What else is needed but this 
principle to settle the vexed question of 
‘Solid North” or ‘Solid South?” What 
else but its recognition to drive every liquor 
saloon from the land, making temperance 
universal? What but this to bring about 
the great system of social morality,—mak- 
ing it as heinous acrime for man to do 
wrong as for woman. 

From the Ancient of Days we have read 
that God wrote with his finger upon tablets 
of stone, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt 
not steal. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Thou shalt not bear false witness.” And only 
when man as man asserts his right and might 
over Woman is the tiow made that wick- 
edness and impurity is less asin in man 
than woman, and only by equal, rights for 
Woman before the law with Man, can she, 
as one-half of humanity do her work with- 
out let or hindrance as the mother of the 
race. Seek first the Suffrage for women; and 
trust her mother’s influence and love that in 
time, all other things shall be added to cre- 
ate harmony, virtue and peace. 

Frances D. GAGE. 

Bunker ili, Me’ Coupin Co ,1l.. Oct.23 1879. 

Mrs. Cutler continued in a pertinent 
speech. Miss Hindman followed with an 
able argument to show why and where wo- 
men need the ballot. Mrs. E. Dickerson of 
St. Louis, Dr. Willson of Cincinnati and 
Lucy Stone followed. Each of these in 
their special way showed how to secure 
justice to women. Mrs. Dickerson answer- 
ed objections, and put phases of the law as 
applied to women in fine contrast with the 
law as applied to men. Dr. Willson in a 
wide awake, lively speech advised women 
to try anew method, and starve out the 
men who would not concede their rights. He 
said ‘‘give them no coffee for breakfast, nor 
steak for dinner, and nothing good for sup- 
per until they put the ballot in your hands.” 
He gave deserved blame to women for not 
being more active in their own behalf. This 
breezy speech was often applauded, and 
good natured criticism followed, putting 
tie heaviest duty on the shoulders of men 
who have the power to free women, but 
still do not do it. The last speech of the 
evening was made by Lucy Stone, who 
showed the dreary helplessness implied in 
disfranchisement, and who sought to arouse 
women to a proper resentment against such 
degradation of position, Then was sung 
‘*Praise God from whom’‘all blessings flow,” 
and thus closed the tenth annual meeting 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, 

Not the least encouraging fact in connec- 


tion with it was, that without the attractive 
names as speakers, which have hitherto 
been announced for these annual meetings, 
its exercises were all able, varied and inter- 
esting, showing that our cause has now a 
growth so great that no matter who is ab- 
sent it can carry its meetings worthily and 
effectively. % & 
The next meeting of the Association will 
be held in Washington, Dec. 18803 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
WOMAN QUESTION. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON IN REPLY TO 
FRANCIS PARKMAN. 

The first half of Mr. Francis Parkman’s 
essay is devoted to a consideration of the 
diffcrence of sex, in which he asserts—1. 
That the advocates of Woman’s Rights 
deny that sex is based on differences rather 
than resemblances; 2. That these differ- 
ences set well-defined limitations to Wo- 
man’s activities, and make her inferior to 
map. 

1. The advocates of Woman’s Rights do 
not deny a difference in sex, but, on the 


contrary, base their strongest arguments for 


equal rights on this very principle, because 
of its mutually protecting, elevating, invig- 
orating power over the sexes. But sex does 
net necessarily compel so broad a difference 
in the capacities and employments of men 
and women as some of Mr. Parkman’s po- 
sitions would indicate, for the resemblances 
of sex are as great as their differences. 

Darwin says that, in every female, all the 
secondary male characteristics, and, in ev- 
ery male, all the secondary female charac- 
teristics, exist in a latent form, ready to be 
evolved under certain conditions. Galton 
and Ribot, in their works on heredity, show 
that daughters more frequently inherit the 
characteristics of the father, and sons the 
characteristics of the mother. Since, than, 
physiological and psychological forces move 
in continuous circles, men and women can 
not be so absolutely different in their feel- 
ings and capacities as to require entirely 
separate spheres of action. 

On this point Mr. Parkman himself says: 
**Whatever qualities of a woman are trans- 
missible by inheritance, may descend to all 
her offspring alike. The male infant would 
be as apt to receive them as the female. 
The reciprocity between the two separate 
halves of human nature extends over a wide 
field, not only in passions and emotions, 
but in the regions of moral and intellectual 
life. Most intelligent men have felt the 
stimulus and refreshment of the faculties 
that spring from the companionship of an 
intelligent and congenial woman, and which 
is unlike anything resulting from the con- 
tact of a male mind. It is a fructifying 
power, with which neither the world of 
thought nor the world of action could well 
dispense. Many men of the higher sort re- 
call as an epoch in their lives that wonder- 
ful awakening of energies, ambitions, and 
aspirations which comes with the first con- 
sciousness of the influence of the other 
sex.” 

And Woman feels the same inspiring, in- 
vigorating power in the society of superior 
men: under such influence she is conscious 
of aclearer vision of great truths, before 
but dimly seen; for, as there is just that 
physical difference in Man and Woman nec- 
essary for the preservation of the race, so 
there is just that psychical difference neces- 
sary to the vitalization of thought. 

Why not, then, avail ourselves of these 
natural forces for the best development of 
men and women by closer association in the 
higher departmenjs of thought and action? 
The old idea of different spheres should 
now give place to the higher idea of differ- 
ent responsibilities in the same sphere, 
Wherever duty summons man, Woman has 
a corresponding duty inthe same place. If 
to war, Man fights the battles, Woman does 
good service in the hospitals. If to the 
home, the mother guides the household, 
the father supplements his home duties 
with some profitable occupation outside. 
When he is ineflicient, disabled, or dead, 
the mother fills both offices, as housekeeper 
and provider, and the facts of lifeshow that 
this is no uncommon experience. And Mr. 
Parkman himself admits that, ‘‘between the 
life for which women alone are fit and that 
for which men alone are fit, there lies a re- 
gion where both may prosper.” As physi- 
cians, lawyers, pastors, teachers, laborers 
in many forms of industry, they now occu- 
py the same positions as men, and as legis- 
lators there is no reason why they might 
not do equally good work for the State. 

As women have ably filled all offices in 
life, ‘‘Nature’s limitations” are yet to be 
discovered, unless we accept Mr. Parkman’s 
physical encounters in ‘‘lonely places” with 
the lowest orders of manhood. And even 
here a right public sentiment would do 
much toinsure Woman’s safety everywhere. 
You can not go so low down in the scale of 
being as to find a class of men who would 
desecrate our churches, profane the altars, 
and toss about the symbols of the sacrament, 
‘because they have been taught from their 
earliest infancy a holy reverence for the 

priesthood and their temples. But where 
ure taught lessons of respect for Woman? 
And yet, as mother of the race, she is more 
than churches, altars, symbols, priests, and, 
in her highest development, will do more to 
draw man from the hells to heaven than all 
other powers combined. I hold men in 
high places responsible for the outrages of 
the lower orders. The contemptuous phra- 
ses and unjust statutes for women learned 
in our law schools; the allegory of the cre 
ation of Woman, the curse, the injunetions 
for her subjection studied in our theological 
schools; and the general tone of literature 
and the daily press, all tend to degrade Wo- 





man in the mind of the masses. If all these 
influences were turned in the direction of 
justice, equality, and honor for Woman, the 
moral atmosphere would soon be purified 
The compass is not a surer guide for the 
mariner amid darkness and danger than the 
opinions of leading minds for the multitude. 
If our best men with pen and word would 
do for Woman now what with their swords 
brave knights did in the age of chivalry, 
our daughters would soon be safe every- 
where, alike in ‘‘lonely places’ and the 
crowded marts of trade. Mrs. Chisholm’s 
narrative shows too well that in the trying 
emergencies of life, prepared or unprepar- 
ed, Woman must learn to stand alone, and 
bravely meet danger and death. Chance 
insults from the lower orders are light in- 
deed compared with those that are coined 
into laws and constitutions by our husbands. 
fathers, brothers, sons. No rude jest from 
an ignorant ruffian could so stira proud wo- 
man’s blood as a well-written travesty on 
her sex from the pen of a man of learning 
and position. 

2. Mr. Parkman clearly makes a differ- 
ence of sex involve a general inferiority for 
Woman. In the whole range of govern- 
ment, the most exalted of all sciences, he 
considers her incapable. When we con- 
template the wide field thus covered—all 
our political, religious, educational, com- 
mercial, and social interests; the sanitary 
condition and the discipline of our cities, 
schools, asylums, jails, prisons, and homes— 
the question arises, where is Woman capable 
and where is her sphere of action, if she is to 
have no voice in the legislation on all these 
vital subjects? By quoting the opinions of 
two cultivated women on a given point 
where right is as clear as the sunlight, from 
their obtuseness Mr. Parkman argues a gen- 
eral deficiency in Woman’s moral percep- 
tive faculties. ; 

Again, though Mr. Parkman asserts that 
‘‘women and not men are of necessity the 
guardians of the integrity of the family and 
the truth of succession,”’ yet, even here, he 
makes ‘‘the family unit” man, who is to 
vote on all questions concerning the home. 
True, in his analysis of Woman, Mr. Park- 
man refers to some ‘‘high and priceless 
qualities,” but seems to take more delight 
in casting slurs at the ideal enfranchised 
Woman. She is governed by ‘‘emotion” 
rather than by ‘‘reason,” he informs us; 
that she is ‘‘impetuous,” her will is ‘“‘in 
tractable,” she is ‘‘impulsive,” ‘‘excitable,”’ 
full of ‘‘artfulness, effrontery, insensibili- 
ty;” endowed with ‘‘a pushing self-asser 
tion, and a glib tongue”; moved by ‘‘mo- 
tives of love, predilection, jealousy, or 
schemes of al.iances”; she would possess 
‘the cowardly courage of the virago,” a 
“tongue more terrible than the sword,” and 
would give vent to ‘‘shrill-tongued discus- 
sions,” etc. 

If this is the idea that the sons of the Pil- 
grims have of us, no wonder they are afraid 
to take the word ‘‘male” out of the Consti- 
tution and admit us to the political arena. 
But Mr. Parkman tells us that ‘‘a man’s 
tongue is strong only as the organ of reason 
and eloquence.” I would his pen were al- 
ways strong in the same direction! But, 
had man’s tongue through the ages been his 
only weapon of defense, it might also have 
come to be ‘‘more terrible than the sword.” 
The honest testimony from one bundred 
families as to the self-control, sound reason, 
and lofty eloquence with which men use 
their tongues in domestic life—especially 
when asked for money—would afford some 
interesting statistics by which to estimate 
the comparative merits of the sexes in their 
general tone of conversation. 

It may be confidently asserted, however, 
that Woman has proved herself Man’s equal 
in all the great struggles of humanity. Al- 
ways at a disadvantage on account of artifi- 
cial burdens and restraints, she has, never- 
theless, shown herself possessed of the same 
courage, intelligence, and moral elevation 
in all the varied trials she has been called 
upon to suffer. Brute force should be 
thrown out of this question, especially as 
among men our scholars, heroes, statesmen, 
and orators are so frequently small, delicate- 
ly organized, and of the same sensitive, 
nervous temperament as the majority of wo- 
men. The organism of Woman is as com- 
plete as that of Man. Because a man of- 
war could sink one of our magnificent ocean- 
steamers, does not prove the former supe- 
rior except for the one purpose of destruc- 
tion. In the cvery day uses of life the 
steamer has the advantage. The experi- 
ment of cotducation has proved girls equal 
to boys in every department of learning. 

“This nineteenth century,” says Vietor 
Hugo, ‘‘belongs to Woman.” She is stretch- 
ing forth her hand, as never before, to grasp 
new power in all directions, and is close in 
the wake of man in the whole realm of 
thought and acticn. With telescopic vision 
she explores the starry firmament and brings 
back the history of the planetary world; 
with chart and compass she pilots ships 
across the sea; and with skillful fingers 
sends electric messages around the world. 
By her the virtues of humanity are immor- 
talized on canvas, and dull blocks of marble 
are transformed into angels of light. In 
musie she speaks again the language of 
Mendelssohn and Beethoven, and is a worthy 
interpreter of their great thoughts; in poe- 

try and romance she holds an equal place; 





and has touched the key-note of reform in 
politics, religion, and social life. She fills 
the editor’s and professor's chair, pleads at 
the bar of justice, and speaks from the pul.- 
pit and platform. Such is the type of wo- 
manhood the world welcomes to day. 

But a difference in sex has no more to do 
with the civil and political rights of a citi- 
zen thana difference in race; and this brings 
us tothe second part of Mr. Parkman’s es- 
say, in which he discusses Woman Suffrage 
per se. His objections may be summed up 
as follows: 1. Women do not want to vote; 
the best would not, the worst would. 2. 
Women would debase politics rather than 
elevate it. 8. Woman Suffrage would de- 
stroy the unity of thefamily. 4. If women 
vote, they must do military duty. 5. Wo- 
man Suffrage would strengthen the Roman 
Catholic Church. 6. Woman Suffrage based 
on taxation is opposed to the genius of our 
Government. 7 Suffrage is not a natural 
right. 

The first three points are answered by the 
fact, that though women are voting in Eng- 
land and Canada on municipal questions, 
in Wyoming Territory on the same condi- 
tions as men, in some of our States on 
school affairs, and are filling many offices 
under Government, the testimony of able 
and distinguished gentlemen as to the real 
results are, in all cases, favorable. These 
facts should out-weigh Mr. Parkman’s spec- 
ulations. In Wyoming, where women have 
voted for nine years, the evidence shows 
that the best women do go to the polls, the 
worst do not; that the women are governed 
by the highest moral considerations in dis- 
charging the great responsibilities of citizen- 
ship; that family life has not been disturb- 
ed; that the women have not become ‘‘nerv 
ous,” ‘‘excitable,” or ‘‘impulsive,” but 
more calm, dignified, and sedate in assum- 
ing their new duties. On all these points 
the printed opinions of three successive 
Governors of the Territory, a Judge who sat 
on the Wyoming bench four years, the lead 
ing editors of the Territory, and prominent 
citizens of both sexes and of both parties, 
agree. The Hon. John W. Kingman, late 
Judge of the Wyoming Supreme Court, tes- 
tified as follows before the Joint Special 
Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature 
on Woman Suffrage in 1876: ‘‘At our last 
election a larger proportion of women voted 
than of men. We have had no trouble 
from the presence of bad women at the 
polls. It has been said that the delicate 
and cultured women would shrink away, 
and the bold and indelicate come to the 
front in public affairs. This we feared; 
but certainly nothing of the kind has hap- 
pened. The women manifest a great deal 
of independence in their preference of can- 
didates, and have frequently defeated bad 
nominations, They are becoming every 
year more and more interested in public af- 
fairs; they are less under the influence of 
private interest, friendship, and party feel- 
ing, and are less subject to the temptations 
which bias the political action of men. As 
jurors women have done excellent service. 
They are less subject to the distracting in- 
fluences which sometimes sway the action 
of menin the jury-box. Witha stronger 
tension on the conscience, they seem more 
anxious to do right. On petit juries the 
women held the men up to a higher tone of 
morality and stricter sense of honesty than 
they would have exercised if left to them- 
selves,” 

As regards the number of women who 
vote in England, the London Zraminer says: 
“In sixty six municipal elections, out of 
every 1000 women who enjoy equal rights 
with men on the register, 516 went to the 
poll, which is but forty-eight less than the 
proportionate number of men. And out of 
27,949 women registered, where a contest 
occurred, 14,416 voted. Of men there were 
166,781 on the register, and 90,080 at the 
poll.” 

3. To say that it would destroy the unity 
of the family to educate our daughters like 
our sons with a knowledge of the principles 
of political economy and constitutional law, 
and give them an equal right to express 
their opinions at the ballot box, is a very 
serious reflection on the men of our house- 
holds, and justifies John Stuart Mill's re- 
mark that ‘‘the generality of the male sex 
can not yet tolerate the idea of living with 
an equal.” ‘‘The family unit” assumption 
is opposed to our republican idea of indi- 
vidual rights, to our Protestant tenet of pri- 
vate judgment and conscience. We might 
as well say that the family is a religious 
unit, as to assert that it isa political unit,and 
claim that the head must do the family re- 
penting, praying, and confessing, and rep- 
resent the family in the courts of heaven as 
well as at the polling-booth. The doctrine 
that the head of the family is alone destined 
for the joys of heaven and the woes of hell 
would relieve the minds of women and chil- 
dren from many gloomy forebodings. For 
tunately for the honor of manhood, the ex- 
periment in Wyoming proves that Woman 
Suffrage does not destroy the peace of home 
The editor of the Laramie (Wyoming) Senti- 
nel, in the number for December 16, 1878, 
says: ‘While women in this Territory fre- 
quently vote contrary to their husbands, 
we have never heard of a case where the 
family ties or domestic relations were dis- 
turbed by it; and we believe that among 
the pionecrs of the West there is more hon- 





orand manhood than to abuse a wife be- 
cause she does not think as we do about 
politics or religion.” 

4. Asnone of our constitutions make mil- 
itary capacity a qualificat'on for Suffrage, 
this point has no significance. The weak- 
ness of this trite objection can be easily 
shown by a glance at the large class of men 
who vote but never fight, All the office 
holders under Government—and their name 
is legion—are exempt from military duty. 
So are the clergy, paupers, the Quakcrs, 
the lame, the halt and the blind; but each 
and all have the right to vote. 

5. We are warned against the women of 
the Romish Church, so absolutely under 
the power of the priests, as a dangerous el- 
ement in our free institutions if permitted 
to vote. The same fear is sometimes ex- 
pressed in regard to Protestant women: they 
would destroy the secular nature of our 
Government if given the ballot. If women 
were enfranchised, they would not be priest- 
ridden. Too much of their activity is now 
confined to the churches. Throw politics 
open to Woman, and you weaken the hold 
of the Church upon her. 

6. 1f Suffrage based on taxation is op- 
posed to the genius of our goverment, is 
not taxation without representation equally 
‘opposed to it? 

7. Suffrage 7s a natural right. The right 
of self-government, of self-protection, the 
right to defend one’s person and property, 
to secure life, liberty, and happiness, not a 
natural right? It isthe key-stone of the 
arch on which rests our temple of liberty. 
In a warm debate on the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment in the Senate a member said, ‘‘Suffrage 
is a political right, that the few may give or 
withhold at their pleasure.” ‘‘ Let that 
idea,” replied Sumner, ‘‘crystallize in the 
minds of our people and we have rung the 
death-knell of American liberties.” To 
deny this principle takes all significance 
from the grand debates of the century on 
human rights that culminated in our civil 
war! In the most celebrated document 
which has been put forth on this side of the 
Atlantic, our ancestors declare that “‘gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” This principle, 
ofttimes repeated by distinguished states- 
men, eminent jurists, in varied forms and 
language, as far back as Blackstone, should 
find a ready response in the mind of every 
American citizen. 

ELizABETH CaDy STANTON. 

—North American Review. 
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PRIVILEGE. 





BY WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 
“The study of political questions, the 
forming an estimate of the character of 
public men or measures, the casting a vote 
which is the result of that study and esti- 
mate, certainly have in themselves nothing 
to degrade the most delicate and refined na- 
ture,” as Senators Hoar, Mitchell, and Cam 
eron well say. If men now frequently con- 
duct themselves at the polls as they used 
formerly to do at social gatherings, and ex- 
hidit coarseness and brutality, and thus 
show, if anything, their own unfitness to 
vote, why may not the mere presence of 
women at the polls have as purifying an ef- 
fect there as it has already had over social 
entertainments? Such has been the actual 
result in Wyoming. 

The object of voting is to give voice and 
practical effect to the wisdom, knowledge, 
and virtue diffused among the people. Do 
we men possess all the wisdom, knowledge 
and virtue which is worth making use of? 
Women now vote in parishes and religious 
societies, and in corporation meetings. ‘They 
now act as overseers of the poor, serve on 
school committees, and as school supervi- 
sors, They actasexecutors, administrators, 
trustees, guardians, accountants, book-keep- 
ers, etc., and in all these relations they are 
constantly called upon to act with men. 
We find women among the clergy. Dr. 
Collyer has just publicly thanked Miss East- 
man for the help§l words she had just ut- 
tered from his pulpit. Women act as phy- 
sicians and surgeons, as authors and artists. 

More than six times as many women as 
men are teachers, and those in our High 
Schools are qualified to teach young men 
about ‘‘the civil policy of this Common- 
wealth and of the United States.” (General 
Statutes, c. 38, $2. 

More wor ~2 than men are engaged in the 
manufacture of carpetings, cotton goods, 
and paper; twice as many in the manufac- 
ture of worsted goods, three times as many 
in the manufacture of silk goods, and five 
times as many in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing. 

On the other hand, five times as many 
boys as girls are in reformatories. More 
than five times as many men as women are 
convicts. More than twiceas many men as 
women are paupers, and about seventy times 
as many men as women are engaged in the 
manufacture of liquor,—the nurse of pau- 
perism and crime! 

Is it not clear that the average woman, 
with equal opportunities for education and 
development, will show about as much wis- 
dom, knowledge, and virtue as the average 
man? 

If general Woman Suffrage has been 








proved by the very best witnesses, and be. 
yond all possible doubt and cavil, to be q 
success iu Wyoming, as it has, why cannot 
we safely and wisely try it here? 

If limited municipal and school Suffrage 
is actually exercised in England by some of 
the best and noblest women there, without 
impairing in the slightest degree their wo. 
manly character, our women can do the 
same here. 

Suffrage in reference to school matters 
thank God, is already in actual use in Min. 
nesota, lowa, Kansas, and New Hampshire, 
and we propose to try it here also. Half 
the school children are girls, more than six- 
sevenths of the teachers are women. What 
possible ground can there be, except mere 
prejudice, for denying them the right to vote 
for school appropriations, and about school 
studies and government, in any of the States? 

Men drink, and women suffer. With man- 
hood Suffrage, according to Judge Pitman, 
we spend for drink six times as much as we 
do for education every year. Cannot we 
prudently call on the women to help us by 
their votes, so that we may at least expend 
as much for the education as we do for the 
brutalization of the race? 

Does any one object that Woman Suffrage 
exists in Utah? 

It is difficult to say what vagaries, and 
even immoralities, men and women may 
not be led into from religious teachings or 
enthusiasm. A generation or more ago 
there was a great revival of religion in the 
Orthodox Church in New England, the out- 
come of which was the establishment of a 
sect of Christians called Perfectionists, 
made up of earnest men and women who 
believed it was possible for them to live 
here on earth perfectly sinless lives, 

These Orthodox Christians, though break- 
ing no law of the State of New York, have 
a system of complex marriage, really no 
marriage at all, as the world commonly un- 
derstands that term. The Mormons, in de- 
fiance of the law of the land, have what 
they call plural marriage—really polygamy. 

Now when it is objected that Woman 
Suffrage exists in Utah, it should be borne 
in mind that it exists only in connection 
with a government which, until very lately, 
has been wholly in the hands of the Mor- 
mon Church. Wherever the supreme power 
of the state is in the hands of a church, no 
matter what, whether Christian or Mormon, 
the government can hardly fail to be bad. 
No Suffrage can save such a government 
from producing evil results. 

I have nothing to say in defence of these 
systems in reference to marriage, except 
this, that even plural marriage, where, as 
in Utah, the man feels it to be a religious 
duty to support all his children and their 
mothers, or even the system of complex 
marriage, where, as at Oneida, the person 
of a woman is declared to be sacred, and all 
the men profess to feel under a sacred re- 
ligious obligation to support and protect 
all the women and save them from compul- 
sory and undesired childbearing, bad as they 
may seem to be, are both of them, to say 
the least, as favorable to the women and 
children as the substantial toleration of the 
social evil, which now exists in this com- 
munity governed oniy by male voters, and 
infinitely better than that still more wicked 
and cruel outrage on women called the State 
Regulation of Vice, one or the other or 
both of which methods of treating this evil 
are the only ways thus far devised by men. 

May we not reasonably hope that, with 
Woman Suffrage, uncontrolled by misguided 
or perverted religious enthusiasm, we may 
be able to find out some better way than 
eith er of these,—some way that shall really 
protect the purity both of men and women? 
As matters now stand in the world at large, 
instead of seeking to protect or strengthen 
their own purity, men seek rather to pro- 
tect themse!ves in sinning, even though in 
so doing they crush women. 

There is not a good or beautiful feature 
of the prevailing social life which Woman 
Suffrage will not expand and cherish. There 
is not a bad feature which it will not frown 
upon and finally extirpate. 

We have endeavored to show that we men 
rest our claim of right to the ballot, not on 
any State law or Constitution, not on any 
Provincial law or Charter; not on any grant 
from the King; not even on the fact that we 


.are men, or men in possession of power, 


but simply because the right to govern our- 
selves inheres in us as part of the people, 
aud women as part of the people may make 
the same claim, and, as the majority, they 
ought to have a better right than we. 

Our fathers proclaimed the only true ideal 
of a republic to be power based on the con- 
sent of the people. We may excuse their 
inconsistency in intrusting the actual gov- 
ernment to men, because at that time wo- 
men were wholly uneducated, and in a state 
of legal subjection to men in almost every- 
thing. But as this subjection, so far as 
property rights are concerned, is now mainly 
done away with, and the State, instead of 
disregarding women as wholly uneducated, 
now relies mainly on them to educate the 
future voters, we cannot longer excuse our- 
selves for not living up to our ideal: — 

That, the government of the State now 
being in the hands of less than one fourth 
of the people, we have hardly any more 
right or claim to be called a republic than 
South Carolina had when a majority of the 
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eople of that State were actually slaves. 

That the government of this State only 
represents legal voters; the taxation of wo- 
men therefore ought not to be continued by 
us ,““under any pretext whatsoever,” until 
we give them representation. Whatever 
other principles we may forget or ignore, 
let us never forget that taxation without 
representation is tyranny, even if the per 
sons taxed be women. 

That Suffrage is a right which belongs to, 
and inberes in, the people governed; that is, 
in all the adult citizens, men and women, 
subject only to such reasonable qualifica- 
tions of the right (capable of attainment by 
both sexes) as shall secure to the State the 
best results of the wisdom, knowledge, and 
virtue in the people. 

That Suffrage does not depend in the 
slightest degree on the ability of the voter 
to fight. Those who are best able to fight 
cannot vote, and the best voters are unable 
to fight. On the contrary, the right is in 
fact enjoyed by any man who is physically 
incapable just as freely as it is by the young 
man who volunteers to shoulder his musket. 
And finally,— 

That Suffrage is neither a manly act nor 
yet a womanly act, but the act of a human 
being, who, as part of the people, has an 
inherent right to express or refuse consent 
to the form of government under which he 
or she lives, because it is, and ever must 
continue to be, a self-evident truth, that 
government derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed, men and wo- 
men, and from no other source under heaven. 

[CONCLUDED. | 
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GOOD MANNERS AND EQUAL RIGHTS, 





If you pay half-a dollar for admission to 
aconcert or any other entertainment, you 
have a right to the undisturbed enjoyment 
of that which you pay for; and persons who 
come tramping into the room white the en- 
tertainment isin progress, or who go tramp- 
ing out before it is concluded, or who by 
bustle and whispering prevent you from 
hearing what you came to hear, are robbing 
you of that which belongs to you. These 
persons would not, of course, steal half-a- 
dollar out of your pocket-book, but if they 
willfully spoil that which cost you half-a- 
dollar, their act is essential !arceny. Well- 
bred persons never do any of these things, 
because well-bred persons are always care- 
ful to respect the rights of others, 

If you pay for one seat in a railway car 
you are entitled to that one seat; but if you 
occupy two seats, white any decent person 
who has paid for one seat has no seat at all, 
you are simply robbing that person of what 
belongs to him. The writerof this not long 
ago saw a well-dressed lady sit for an hour 
and look in the face of an equally well- 
dressed man who stood during all that time 
and held a young child in his arms because 
there was no vacant seat in the car save one 
in which this lady had placed some smal] 
parcels of hers, and which she did not offer 
to relinquish. The man had paid for the 
seat, and it belongedto him. The lady had 
not paid for the seat and it did not belong 
to her. She would have been greatly in- 
sulted if she had been called a robber, but 
what was she doing? In some way she 
ought to have been delicately admonished 
that to take what does not belong to her is 
not one of the rights of Woman, and that it 
is evidence of a lack of good breeding. 

You secure, by the payment of a good 
round sum, a berthin a sleeping-car. That 
should entitle you to immunity from dis- 
turbance by your fellow passengers. Un- 
happily it does not always. Not long ago 
a train stopped at midnight in a large town 
atthe West where it was to remain for 
twenty minutes. Into the sleeping car of 
that train came three passengers, two males 
and afemale. It appeared that they had 
just met in the station, and on entering the 
car they were exchanging loud greetings. 
They sat down in ore of the sections and 
went on with their conversation, without 
avy lowering of their tones. The porter of 
the car was absent while the train waited in 
the station, and after he returned he seem. 
ed to be too timid to rebuke the talkers, so 
they kept on for the best part of an hour, 
talking and laughing much louder after the 
train started than before. The fact that 
there were a dozen other passengers in that 
car, all of whom were in their berths, and 
all of whom had purchased a right to sleep 
in the car, was a fact of which they were 
utterly oblivious. Yet these persons evi- 
dently belonged to what is called good soci- 
ciety. Their language was grammatical, 
their dress was faultless, one of the males 
Was a clergyman.—Good Company. 
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A LITTLE SERMON. 


I am a woman, I want to preach. I 
have no pulpit—no audience. I therefore 
appeal to the Jnter-Ocean (that faithful ad- 
vocate of all good causes) for a little space 
in which to ‘‘say my say.” I have taken 
for my text that portion of David Swing’s 
recent sermon which treats of women ver- 
Sus birds. AsI never wear feathers, I am 
in a position to throw stones. Iam glad he 
mentioned the subject, and it might be a 
slight satisfaction to him to know that it 
has not been without effect, as some ladies 
have since declined to wear birds in their 








‘‘church hats,” confining such trespasses to 
their ‘‘evening hats!” 

Admitting woman’s weakness for orna- 
ment, which may be laid at the door of na- 
ture, as they did not create themselves, let 
us try to get at the root of this matter. A 
lady, in the innocency of her heart goes into 
a retail milliner’s store to buy a hat. She 
fiuds all manner of beautiful plumage dis 
played there, and’ offered for sale. If she 
expresses a scruple, it is allayed by such ar- 
guments as these: ‘The birds are already, 
killed, It would not make the matter any 
worse to use them so long as they are here. 
You are not responsible for their murder.” 

The retail milliner goes to New York, 
and the wholesale dealer tells her these are 
the popular things to buy. The wholesale 
milliner imports these things from—where? 
Paris, possibly, as the chief source of most 
vanities. 

Now, the question is, Who put these 
things on the market? In whose vicious 
brains are the fashions forged? Can any 
one tell? If not out of range, I wish some 
at least of the clergymen’s and other men’s 
arrows might be directed to the ‘‘bull’s- 
eye” (as everything else only circles around 
that), wherever, whatever, or whoever it 
may be—a coterie of men, perhaps, such 
as Worth. 

If women are weak in the direction of 
decoration, so much the more reason why 
their failing should not be encouraged and 
traded in by those who are haply devoid of 
weakness. The surest workman will de- 
serve and receive our benediction. 

We are neither thoughtless nor heartless; 
we are helpless victimsof the world of com- 
merce, and need chivalrous protection. We 
do not demand these things, we are tempted 
with them: and, indeed, almost have them 
forced upon us. I hope our reformers will 
“thew to the line; let the chips fall where 
they will.” —Jnter- Ocean. 
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A GIRL SAILOR. 


A San Francisco paper says: ‘The safe 
arrival of the ship ‘‘Templar” at this port, 
after her direful voyage, is in reality due to 
the brave conduct and unfaltering devotion 
of Miss Armstrong, daughter of the Cap- 
tain. When off the Rio de la Plata the 
mate was relieved for insubordination. 
About the same time Capt. Armstrong was 
obliged to take to his bed, leaving the ship 
in command of the second officer. The sec- 
ond officer was a good seaman, but nota 
navigator, ard Miss Armstrong offered to 
navigate the ship if he would take the ob- 
servations. This was done—the second 
mate taking the sun, hurried below with his 
sextant, and Miss Armstrong, weak and de- 
bilitated as she was, worked up the latitude 
and longitude, doubled Cape Horn, and 
finally brought the ship in safety to the 
Farrallones. Capt. Armstrong acknowl- 
edged that if it had not been for his daugh- 
ter’s indomitable will and perseverance the 
‘Templar’ would never have reached the 
Golden Gate.” 
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PIERRE LORILLARD’S FARM. 


A committee of the Burlington Agricul- 
tural Society recently visited the farm of 
Mr. Lorillard at Jobstown, New Jersey. 
We give the following from their report:— 

For the most profitably cultivated crop, 
the profits of which shall exceed $100 per 
acre, they award the premium of $10 to D. 
E. Howatt, farmer for P. Lorillard, for 6°; 
acres of carrots, yielding by estimate (after 
pulling a few) 400 bushels per acre, making 
2700 bushels, which, at forty cents per 
bushel, is $1,080; expense of seed, drilling. 
hoeing, cultivating, thinning and six per 
cent, interest on the land rated at $150 per 
acre, $212; leaving net profit on 6°; acres, 
$868. 

The attention of the committee was called 
to a field of thirty-five acres of good corn 
recently cut and stacked up, and the ground 
(a sandy loam) was then being seeded with 
wheat. They estimated the crop at fifty 
bushels to the acre, making 1750 bushels, 
which, at fifty cents per bushel, gives $875; 
the whole cost of ploughing, planting and 
cultivating, rating the terms at $2 50 per 
day, laboring men $1.13 per day, boys sev- 
enty-five cents, amounting in all to $242, 
which, taken from the value of the crop, 
leaves a profit of $633 on thirty-five acres, 
being an average of $18 per acre. They 
thought the above crop worthy of notice, 
as showing that farming when properly 
managed will pay, even in these dull, hard 
times. 
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CANCER, SCRO ’ 


Rheumatism, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 
Female Complaints, Nervous Affec- 
tions, Humors of the Blood, 

and all Chronic Diseases successfully treated by 
R. GREENE, M. D., 


No. 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Consultation Free, personally or by mail. 




























CHRONIC DISEASES 


A SPECIALTY. 


F. E. CREENE, M. D. 


“The Specialist who devotes his entire 
attention to the study and treatment of this 
class of Diseases is able not only to understand 
the causes, but to administer the proper and 
exact remedies to effect a cure.” 


Office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
tation Free, mally or by letter. 
Consuito 4 dally; Bundays, 9 to 











CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS POR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new Schoo! house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
poe f opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 % to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 








Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 
MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 
Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 
at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
an of the principals may be seen dally from 11 

Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratory; Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippold, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. Dippold, a 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 
Young. 

Pupils received in special branches. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonetra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 

se of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

‘or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal a Duties, and Priv- 
eges. 


The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, )n 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or iuformation, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Empleying 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come= 
piete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PuBLIc, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. Zhe whole stock 
will be carejully classified. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 
Hasa largelist of Lecturers, Si meer. Instru- 


mentalists, Headers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums, 














¢@ For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
1y34. Music Hall, Boston, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


James Notman, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Late of NOTMAN & CAMPBELL, Park Street.) 


STUDIO: 


99 Boylston Street, opposite Public Gar- 
den, BOSTON. 


Studio elegantly fitted up. Operating and Dressing- 
Rooms all on first floor, so that sitters need not un- 
dergo the unpleasant necessity of climbing up stairs 
or going up in an elevator. 











D. LOTHROP & CO.,, 
30 and 32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Offer a very large assortment of entirely new 
books, especially in the lines of brilliantly 
bound and illustrated volumes and libraries, 
boxes and sets for very little folks, and large 
pictorial quartos for the older children. 


Bright New Books for Boys. 


Don Quixote, Jr., By Joun Brown Joun 
Being the Farther Adventures of Miltiades Peter 
kin Paul, 4to. Illustrated, chromo board cover, 
50 cts. 

Royal Lowrie}; or a General Misunder- 
standing. By Macnus MERRIWEATHER. 16mo. 
Mlustrated. $1.50, 

Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St. Olare’s, 
By Macnus MERRIWEATHER. l6mo. Ill. $1.50. 
Boys of Brim-tone Court (The). By Eiz- 
ABETH STUART PuetPs. With other stories by 

favorite authors. 16mo cloth, 75 cents. 

Forbes-Doolan Affuir (The) By authorof 
“Detmold."’ With other Stories, by favorite au- 
thors. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated, 75 cts. 

One of Mr. Bishop's best storics, 


Bright New Books for Girls. 


Breakiast for Two, A delightful and instruc- 
tive story. By Joanna H. MatrTuEws, 16mo $1.25. 

The Dogberry Bunch, By Mary Hartwe.. 
CATHERWOOD. 30 pictures, by Mary A. LaTu- 
BURY, 16mo, $1.50, 

Christmas Pie. By Evita M. Baker. Iilus- 
trated with six drawings, by Mies Latusury. 
Large 16mo, extra cloth binding. $1.50. 

A most delightful Christmas gift-book for grown- 
up girls. 

More Ways Than One. By Atice Perry, 
anther of “Esther Pennefather.”’ 16mo, 484 pages. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

A story of singular beauty and power. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses. By Pansy. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1 50, 

The third volume of the famous Chatanqua Girl's 

Series. It will add to the popularity of this already 

popular series. 


Beautiful Gift Books for 1880. 


he Princess Rosamond, (For Girls.) By 

GEoRGE MacDonaLp. Large illustrated 4to, 50 cts. 
Poet’s Homes, Vol, HI. Including very full 

biographies of William Cullen Bryant, R. W. Em- 

erson,Dr. Holmes, Col. Pau. H. Hayne, John Boyle 
pt - Meee etc. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt, $2.00. 

Our American Artists. First Series. By 8S. 
G. W. Benjamin. Biographies of living American 
artists, with original drawings. studio sketches and 

wrtraits. Especially for young people. Quarto. 
legant cloth. $2.00, 

Christmas Snow flakes. Choice pictures and 
original poems by favorite American authors and 
artists. A large and very elegant 4to, fully illus- 
trated. $2. 

A very beautiful book of very beautifal poems. 
America, Our National Hymn. By Rev. S. F. 

Smita, DD. With exquisite illustrations, and an 

illustrated sketch of the author, 4to. gilt, $3.00. 

A book for every American. 

Wide-awake Pleasure-Book—F Chromo 
board covers, $1.25; full cloth, $1.75. 

This volume for the Holidays of 1879-1880 will be 
found more attractive than any previous volume. 
Out of Darkness into Light. By Mary 

A. Latunury. Eight original poems of the inner 

life, illustrated by the author with eight masterly 

full-page drawings, twenty oy see vignettes, and 

a beautiful and suggestive title-page. to, gilt, 

heavy plate paper. Price $3.00. 


2" Any book sent free of postage on receipt of 
price. Illustrated catalogues of over 800 volumes 
sent free on application. 

Address all orders to 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers. 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, 
433mo 





JsvUsT OUT. 


BELLS OF CORNEVILLE. 


d and complete edition of the ‘Bells of 
Corneville”’ by Planquette, is now ars and as the 
music, the acting, scenery and costuming are quite 
within the reach of amateurs, it issure to be exten 
sively given and enjoyed, Pretty, lively French 
village scenes, contrasting with events in the haunted 
castle, make a spirited combination. Words unob- 
jectionable. Price, $1.50. . 

WHITE ROBES, the new Sunday-School 
Song Book, by Abbev and Munger, bids fair to be one 
of the most successful books of its class, as itis un- 
deniably one of the sweetest and best. It will pay to 
buy one, if only to singfrom at home. Price 35cents. 


VOICE OF WORSHIP. L. 0. Emerson, $9.00 
per dozen. 

THE TEMPLE. W. 0. Perkins. $9.00 per 
dozen. 

NEW METHOD FOR SINGING CLASS- 
ES, A.N.Jounton. $6 per dozen. 
The above are our three newest Singing School 

— The first two have a full set of tunes for 
hoirs. 





See full lists of New Sheet Music, every week in 
the Musical Record, That is the way to keep well 
informed of all new issues. Mailed for 6 cents. 


Wait for these books (almost through the press.) 
TEMPERANCEJEWELS, J.H. Tenny. 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK. 
PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION- 

BOOK, A. N. Jounson. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 


"ALEX. FLEISCHMANN, D. PH. 


62 Broad Street, Utica N.Y. 


will receive into his family some ladies desiring to 
study German witha native teacher. Best refer 
ences. 432m 


Furniture Sale! 
A 


LARGE 
AND 
SPLENDID 
STOCK 
OF 


Parlor & Chamber Setts, 


New and Elegant Designs at Prices 


Lower than can be found elsewhere in 
the City. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
A general and Complete Assortment of 
FuURN IT TUR EZ, 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


At retail, 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


7 and 8 Haymarket Sq., Opp. Band M Depot. 2m4i 











THE NEW ILLUSTRATED POEM. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 


(The Pilgrim Fathers.) By Mrs. Fericta Hewans. 
Forming the Fifth Volume of our “Series of Illus- 
trated Hymns and Songs.” 

Nearer My God to Thee! 

By Saran FLower ADAms, 
Oh Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 

By Wiiu1am Knox. 

Abide with Me. : 

By Henry Francis Lyte. 
Rock of Ages. 

By Aveustus MontacvE TorLapy. 

All illustrated by Miss L. B. Humpurey, and is- 
sued inuniform style. 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50 each. 

The form and size of these books, the purity of 


the tint, and the clearness of the letter-press, make 
the volumes valuable and beautiful gifts.— Boston 


‘ournal. 
The Vagabonds. 

By J.T. Trowsrivper. A presentation edition of 

this popular poem. With illustrations by F. QO. C. 

DaRLeEY. 4to, fall gilt. 


Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 
A Boat Voyage of 2,600 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NATHANIEL H. BrsHop, author of ‘Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,’ ‘“‘Thousrand Miles’ Walk across 
South America,” etc, With numerous letter-press 
and full-page Illustrations and Maps of the Route, 
specially prepared for this work. Crown Svo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. A novel of 
Russian Life’ By H. W. Frzncu, author of ‘Art 
and Artiets in Connecticut.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Shakspeare: 
A ny a ony #sthetic Study. 4 Gro. H. Cau- 
VERT, author of ‘Wordsworth; a Bi phic Aés- 
thetic Study.” “Life of Rubens,” ‘‘Life and Works 
of Goethe,” “Charlotte Von Stein,” etc. 16mo, 
with fine steel portrait, $1.50. 


Jules Verne’s Tribulations of a China- 


man, 
Translated from the French by Miss Vireria 
CHAMPLIN, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 


Mr. Phillips’ Goneness. 
A tale of wedded love. By James M. Battey. “The 
Danbury News Man.”’ Author of England from a 
Back Window,” “They All do It,’ “Life in Daa- 
bury,” etc. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Room for One More. 

By Mrs. Mary THacuer Hieernson. With fall 

page illustrations by Mrs. Lucy Gispon Morss. 

16mo, cloth. 25. 

“A story of real boys and girls, not of the ‘goody’ 
class, but those who occasionally get into mischief, 
and cause much anxiety to fond parents. On the 
whole, however, they are just the sort of children we 
all like, and delight to read about. The author, as 
we presume the reader knows, is the wife of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson.’’—Boston Traveller. 


Young Joe, and Other Boys. 


. 


By J. T, TrRowsripeg, author of ‘His Own Mas- 
ter,’ “Bound in Honor,” etc. 16mo, illustrated. 
$1.25. 

Roderick Ashcourt. 


A story showing how a manly boy and a noble girl 
bravelyfbattled with at troubles. By DaNnreu 
Wisz, D. 1émo, cloth, illustrated; being the 
third volume of the Winwood Cliff Stories. $1.00 
per volume, 

Magellan ; 
OR. THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Geo. M. Tow.e; being the third in 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers and sent by mail, V any a 
on receipt of price. Our Iilustrated Holiday Cata- 
logue free by mail (o any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sealed Orders, and Other 
Stories, 


By Exuizasetu Stuart Puerrs, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ “‘Avis,”’ etc. 1 vol., 1émo, $1.50. 
Mirs Phelps is one pf the most skilful and popular 

of short story writers. In this book she has grouped 

a number of stories of great power and surprising in- 

terest, making one of the most engaging volumes the 

season Will bring. 


Old Friends and New. 


By Saran O. Jewett, author of “Deephaven," and 
138 Days.’ “Little Classic” style. 1 vol. 18mo, 
1,25. 





Acollection of short stories and sketches, describ- 
ing interesting or singular characters and modes of 
life so skilfully, yet so simply and naturally, as to en- 
gage the reader's attention profoundly and delight- 
fully. 


The Twins of Table Mountain, 


And Other Sketches. By Bnet Harte. Incloding, 
besides the title story, “An Heiress of Rid Dog,” 
“The Great Deadwood Mystery,” “A My of 
Sammtstadt,” and ‘Views from a German Spion,”” 
“Little Classic” style. 18mo, $1.25, 


In his special fleld to which, in part. this book be- 
longs, Bret Harte has no rival as a writer of short 
stories and sketches. 


The Little Classics, 


A new edition of the original Li tle Claseice, in 
eight volumes 16mo. Uniform with the ‘Riverside 
Classics.” Sold only in sets. $12.00. 


A very desirable edition of this widely popular 
series of short Stories, Sketches, and Poems. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Stories. 


Fait GaRTNEY’s GIRLHOOD, 
Hirserto: A Story oF YESTERDAYS, 
PATIENCE STRONG’s OUTINGS, 


Tue Gaywortuy’s, 


A new edition of these popular stories, in uniform 
style with Mrs. Whi'ney’s other stories: ‘Leslie 
Goldthwaite,”’ “Real Folks,"’ etc. By the Reduction 
in pase of “The Other Girls,” all the stories are now 
published at a uniform price of $1.50 per volume. 


Fireside Edition of Emerson. 


Inclnding the works contained in the *‘Little Classic” 
edition of Mr. Emerson's writings, and printeé 
from the same beautiful plates, on fine paper, with 
large margin. Sold only in sets. Bvols. 16mo, $10.00. 


Fireside Edition ot Hawthorne, 


Uniform with the Fireside Edition of Emerson. Com- 
plete in 12 vols., 16mo. Sold only in sels. $20.00. 


Breathings of the Better Life. 


Edited by Lucy Larcom. A new, revised and en- 
larged edition of this sterling book. ‘‘Little Clas- 
sic” style. Price reduced to $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid om 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE RHODE 
ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Says a late number of the Nation: ‘“‘The 
Woman Suffrage movement makes no pro- 
gress.” At almost the same hour the Con- 
vention just adjourned in this city is pre- 
senting certain stubborn facts indicating a 
steady advance along the whole line. What 
is the conclusion to be drawn? Simply 
that it is difficult, as Goethe puts it, ‘for men 
to jump off their own shadows.’ ” 

November 6th, the day of the meeting, 
opened with leaden skies, icy sidewalks and 
a depressing atmosphere, surcharged as the 
day wore on, with penetrating rain. Un- 
lucky weather, was the general comment. 
Nevertheless Beethoven Hall was none too 
large to accommodate the audiences attract- 
ed thither. 

The meeting was called to order prompt- 
ly at 10 a.m., Mrs. President Chace in the 
chair. On motion the following commit- 
tees were appointed: 

On Resolution a—Mr. Fred A. Hinckley, Mrs. 
§. E. H. Doyle, and Mrs. Fanny Palmer. On Nomt- 
nations—Mrs Mury C. Cheney, Mrs. A. E. Aldrich, 
and Mre. J. J. Fry. On Finance—Mrs. Hannah N. 
Kobinson, Mrs. Martha W. Greene, and Mrs. Mary 
Cc. Cheney. 

The report of the Secretary, Mrs. Gor- 
ham, was read by Mrs. Cheney. The re- 
port stated that the work had made good 
progress during the year. The public 
meetings had been regularly held and well 
attended. Several clergymen had given a 
more or less full allegiance to the cause. 
The general sentiment of the State was more 
favorable to the rights of women than it 
had been before. The report was received: 
The report of the ‘I'reasurer, Mrs. Martin, 
showed the receipts of the association to 
have been $262.76, and the expenditures 
$259.57, leaving a balance on hand of $3.19. 

The Committee on Nominations reported 
the following list of officers, who were 


elected: 


esident—Mrs. E. B. Chace. 

Vice Presidents—Mre. E. K. Churchill, Rev, Au- 

stus Woodbury, Mrs. Cyrus Arnold, Mrs. Ruth 
Burleigh, Mrs. Hannah N, Robinson, Mrs. Mary C. 
Arnold. 

Executive Committee—Mre. 8. E.H. Doyle, Miss 
Susan Sisson, Mr. Arnold B. Chace, Mrs. F. C. 
Frost. Mr. F. A. Hinckley, Mrs. J.J. Fry, Miss Su- 
san Kenyon, Mrs. A. E. Aldrich, Mrs. A. A. Tyng, 
Dr. William Barker, Mrs. E. K. Churchill. 

Recordi: gq Secretary—Mrs. Fanny Palmer. 

Corresponding § wary ~—Mre. E. C. Hinckley. 

Treasurer—Mrs, 8. B. P. Martin. 

Mrs. President Chace said that the Asso 
ciation met under more cheering circum- 
stances. In Rhode Island the opposition 
had diminished and public sentiment was 
more than heretofore in favor of Suffrage 
for women Opposition to the claims of 
women was less strong in the General As. 
sembly. One of the active opponents has 
been left at home, another former oppo 
nent had been converted to the cause, and 
another was on the fence. The most pain- 
ful feature of the case at present was the at- 
titude of many women who assented to all 
that was claimed by the women, but who 
would not come out in favor of the cause. 
In conclusion she paid a tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. Angelina Grimke Weld. 


Mr. F. A. Hinckley then delivered a very 
forcible address. He claimed that women 
should take an interest in the Suffrage ques- 
tion on account of the advantage it would 
give them in the care and training of their 
children. Fathers could not know the 
needs of children as mothers did, and it 
was extreme unwisdom for children during 
the years they spent at school to be entrust- 
ed to rules made by men alone. He thought 
every woman should consider it a duty to 
take part in the management of the schools, 
He thought that was at present the point of 
attack. Many men and many women who 
were not prepared for a genetal extension 
of the Suffrage were ready to give women 
a voice in the management of the schools. 
The speaker was in favor of a sixteenth 
amendment to the constitution, making the 
extension of the Suffrage a national law. 
He thought more work should be done in 
the way of petitioning Congress for the en- 
actment of such a law. He urged that 
special efforts should be made to set be- 
fore intelligent women the duty of taking 
an interest in public affairs. It was not 
entirely an intellectual duty or privilege, 
it was a matter of morals, aad one of the 
gravest importance, 

Mrs. Chace said that President Robinson 
of Brown University, and his wife, had 
signed the petition for allowing women to 
vote on school matters; and Dr. E. G. 
Taylor and Rev. Mr. Greer had signed that 
petition and another, asking for general Suf- 
frage. The announcement was received 
with applause. 

Mrs. E. K. Churchill was the next speak- 
er. She spoke of the importance of per- 
sonal independence on the part of women. 
They should not be or consider themselves 
in bondage. She told a pertinent story of a 
woman who proposed to save money for 
missionary purposes, by saving an egg 
in every loaf of cake,not discerning 
that if she had no right to money she 
had no right to use irregularly house- 
hold supplies. She commented: upon the 
timidity of thought manifested by so many 
women, and urged a bolder, broader way 
of looking at public affairs. Hundreds of 
women whose judgments upon the Suffrage 
question were convinced feared to be count- 
ed with the advocates of the measure. She 
urged the school question and the temper 

ance question as opportunities not to be 
thrown away. She spoke in detail of the 
old notion of the inferiority of women, and 
combated it by argument and illustration. 

Her address was spirited and called forth 

occasional bursts of applause. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was next 
introduced. She, taking up the thread of 
remarks made by Mrs. Churchill, defined 





Suffrage as a natural right. If there 
was an educational restriction, no one 
would care whether those who could not 
vote were educated or not. 

The moment persons could vote it became 
important to educate them. If a man was 
ignorant, all the more reason why he should 
have the ballot in self-cefence. All history 
and experience showed that an ignorant or 
non-voting class always fell under oppres- 
sion. She said considerable about woman’s 
sphere. That sphere has been said to be 
her home, but it was not so. A woman had 
no home. It belonged to some man. A 
woman did not own her children or even 
her wardrobe. Andas for her home she 
had no ownership in it whatever. The 
country had just seen, io this very State, 
the daughter of aman whom the nation had 
delighted to honor, flying with her children 
from her own home. 

She had wondered a great deal whence 
sprang the notion that home was a woman’s 
sphere. She had finally traced it to this 
conclusion. The theory was that sin enter 
ed the world by means of woman; conse- 
quently that woman had always been in 
collusion with the Gevil. Man felt himself 
fully a match for the devil, but he was 
rather afraid of the devil and woman too, 
As he could not catch the devil and put 
him on limits, he proceeded to catch wom- 
an and put her under all the restrictions he 
could devise, and this he called woman’s 
sphere. Mrs. Stanton commented upon the 
apathy of woman, to what wasto her a mat- 
ter of vital importance, and said in giving 
reasons for this indifference that religious 
people were afraid to have women become 
Suffragists, because as quick as they did so, 
they began to think, and then they became 
infidels. The liberals, on the other hand, 
were rather afraid that if women could vote, 
they would go for stricter Sunday laws, for 
the Bible in the schools, and all the things 
of that sort which liberals did not think 
worth while. 

She endorsed the idea of the sixteenth 
amendment, giving women Suffrage, as in 
individuals, subject to the restriction of 
State laws. Many, she said, were trying to 
have a sixteenth amendment, for the pur- 
pose of putting God into the constitution. 
She thought God was there already. Wher- 
ever there was justice and goodness, and 
truth, there God was. She wanted to put 
woman into the constitution, adding merri 
ly: “For if ye love not woman whom ye 
have seen, how shall ye love God whom ye 
have not seen.” The audience laughed and 
applauded, and Mrs. Stanton presently con- 
cluded her address. 

Frederick Douglass made a few remarks 
endorsing Woman Suffrage, and more par- 
ticularly Mrs, Stanton. Several short ex- 
planatory addresses were delivered, and at 
1:20 the morning session adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The attendance in the afternoon was even 
larger than in the morning, the hall being 
well filled. The President, Mrs. Chace, oc- 
cupied the chair. Rev. Mr. Hinckley, of 
the Committee on Resolutions reported the 
following, which were laid upon the table 
until evening: 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation in annual convention assembled, 
hereby affirms: 

First, That the legitimate issue of Republican 
principles implies the represcntation of all classes 
goverved; and that the sentiment is therefore illogic- 
al which denies political independence to women. 

Second, That Woman Suffrage will help to correct 
faulty ethical standards, to enlarge educational and 
industrial opportunities and to utiiize much couscien- 
tious thought concerning the problems of intemper- 
ance, pauperism and crime; and we, therefore, de- 
mand the unconditional abolition of all distinctions 
in education, industry, the professions and politics, 
on account of sex. 

Third, ihat while we reiterate our claim for the 
complete enfranchisement of women, we hail with 
satisfaction the action of New Hampshire and Massa 
chusetts mm extending to her the right to vote on 
schoul questions, and we demand of our General As- 
sembly such legislation as shall extend to the women 
of Rhode Island a similar opportunity. 

Fou:th, That it is the duty of women to show 
their interest in the management of our public schools 
by making every effort which shall enable them to 
help elect the persons who have control of them. 

Fifth, That in support of the fandamental princi- 
pals of our movement, and of these and such other 
measures for their application as may be devised, 
fraternal sympathy should exist between all avowed 
Suffragists, and we urge the hearty co-operation of 
all friends of progress. 

Frederick Douglass, United States Mar- 
shal for the District of Columbia, was the 
first speaker. He said if there was no 
other reason, when he remembered the 
grand service performed by the women of 
the country, in the interest of the freedom 
of his race, that alone would be a sufficient 
incentive to do whatever he could toward 
the enfranchisement of woman, and should 
deem himself an ingrate if | word of his 
were withheld in this cause. He had look- 
ed into this question of his own right, and 
upon every ground upon which he claimed 
the right to exercise the elective franchise, 
he equally based the right of women. He 
knew of no distinction. As long as she has 
the power to have an opinion she has the 
right to express that opinion in the same 
way as man bas. The ballot is simply the 
individual expression of judgment as to 
what is best for the society in which one 
lives. He gave a brief resumé of the con- 
test for the rights of man in this and in 
other countries, and claimed that in all these 
cases the claim of the woman was as strong 
as that of man. He considered the argu 
men's against this right for women as not 
worthy of attention, and claimed that if 
wemen were given a place in the govern- 
ment, we should have a better government. 
Let us have woman’s heart in this govern- 
ment; let us have,woman’s moral percep- 
tions in this government; let us have wom- 
an’s noble instincts in this government; let 
us have woman’s spiritual aspirations poured 
inte this government, and 1 am sure we 
shall have a better government for it. 

Rev. B. D. Peck was next called upon, 
and gave in his adhesion to this cause. He 
had always been in favor of Woman Sut- 
frage, and has full faith inits triumph. Re- 
membering what he had seen wrought 
since he first saw Mr. Douglass, he could 
but believe this cause would triumph. He 
gave some reminiscences of anti slavery 
days from the commencement of the agita- 
tion until the emancipation, and from the 
result of that agitation he believed this 





cause would triumph. It will triumph be- 
cause it is right. 

Mis. President Chace then invited any one 
present who objected to Woman Suffrage 
to present those objections, and Mrs. 
Churchill suggested that if any one had ob- 
jections and did not wish to present them 
personally, they could write them and send 
them tothe desk. While waiting for ob- 
jections, Mrs. Churchill said there was 
nothing this cause needs more than that 
women who believe in it should come out 
and make their position known—by signing 
petitions, by attending these meetings, and 
more especially by announcing their opin- 
ions in the social circle. There was another 
season of waiting for objections, and none 
being forthcoming, Mrs. President Chace 
presented one that was given her a few days 
since by a woman who thought Woman 
Suffrage would be a good thing when it 
came, but that ‘‘all our feminine instincts 
revolt against it.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was called 
upon to answer this objection, and the 
woman who made it should have been there 
to hear the answer, to have heard the sar- 
casm with which she said, **All our femin 
ine instincts revolt against self-govern- 
ment,” which she said was the whole mat- 
ter. She briefly reviewed the progress of 
this cause, and believed the women will 
vote anywhere in this country and on any 
question in less than five years. The gov- 
ernment needs to-day the influence of wom- 
en. She considered in a keen, pungent, 
oftimes humorous way, the various argu- 
ments made against this cause, creating 
much amusement, and would have made 
converts of any unconverted ones present. 
She wanted the women to be more aggress- 
ive in this cause. They can be aggressive 
in the church; they can insist that the 
ministers shall preach the truth as it is in 
the Bible, which is the equality of all. She 
would have the women come out of the 
churches that do not recognize the equality 
of women. Her remarks were heartily ap- 
plauded and were well worth listening to. 

Col. T. W. Higginson spoke in his usual 
graceful manner. He referred to the exper- 
iment in Massachusetts of allowing women 
to vote for school officers. The records 
show that the women who have taken the 
pains to qualify themselves to vote are of 
the higher class of women, The number 
was not so large as might be, for the reason 
that New Englanders are not fond of pay- 
ing two dollars for so little benefit as voting 
simply for school committee men. This 
action in Massachusetts was but a third 
stage; and as the first two have been taken 
in Rhode Island, as well as in Massachusetts, 
this third must soon be taken here. The 
first was the introduction of women as 
school teachers; the second was the putting 
of women on the school committee. The 
speaker gave some interesting reminiscences 
of these changes and of what brought them 
about. It wus the sacrifice of Abby May 
from the schoo) committee of Boston that 
brought about the present law. There is 
no surety of having women on the school 
committee—a matter which the speaker 
said was for the best interests of all—unless 
there is Woman Suffrage back of the com 
mittee. He spoke in the highest terms of 
the Massachusetts law, and said the senti- 
ment of the people of the State is in favor 
of it. Next will come Woman Suffrage on 
the question of temperance. He claimed 
that there was steady progress in this re- 
gard, and would continue to be. The influ- 
ence of women is being felt more and more. 
The speaker also considered the usual argu- 
ment, against Woman Suffrage as hardly 
worth attention, and used some of them up 
as completely as did Mrs. Stanton and Fred. 
erick Douglass. He said the men of Rhode 
Island were more inclined to do their duty 
in this matter than were the women; it was 
easier to get their names to the petitions 
He called upon the women to do their duty 
as women in this agitation, and to make 
their influence felt. He believed that the 
duty of women, speaking on this subject, is 
to deal with men, and called upon the wom- 
en present to act upon their convictions. 

he meeting then adjourned until evening. 
EVENING SESSI !N. s 

The intermission between the afternoon 
and evening sessions was pleasantly filled 
by a social tea, served at the rooms of the 
Association in Hoppin Homstead Building, 
where quite a large party enjoyed the re- 
freshments and the chat. 

In the evening Beethoven Hall was again 
filled and Mrs. Chace again presided. 

The resolutions presented in the afternoon 
were taken from the table, read and adopt- 
ed without opposition. ; 

A letter was read from Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, who was unable to be present, 
sending a kind greeting to the Association, 
expressing her interest in the work and in 
this Association, making brief allusions to 
the Massachusetts law and the indifference 
of women there to paying a full tax for a 
mere crust of Suffrage, to Mr. Parkman's 
views on Woman Suffrage, as recently 
published, and to the cause generally. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who had travelled 
nearly all day in order to be present at this 
meeting, was then introduced. She alluded 
tothe unpopularity of this movement at first, 
and of the many discouragements under 
which its friends have labored, speaking of 
its course as the majestic progress of ideal 
justice. She then considered what it has 
already accomplished in the education of 
women, in their admission to the schools 
and professions of law, medicine, and of 
theology. Asan individual, woman has a 
moral, spiritual, intellectual being of her 
own, the same as man, and therefore needs 
what man needs. She needs Suffrage as 
man needs it. As the partners and helpers 
of men, women nee the power to stand be- 
side them and help them carry on their 
work. Woman needs Suffrage, more than 


for anything else, for her child. Without 
it she cannot give the child the protection 


she is bound to give it. Suffrage restores 
to woman the gifts God has given her. It 
gives her two hands to put from the child 
that which is not for its good. Woman 
Suffrage is the name of that great stone 
which is to make the foundation of our 
government complete—to make a perfect, 
harmonious structure. She then spoke of 
things as she saw them across the water, of 
the cause in England, where it is fashiona- 
ble, and in France, giving an interesting 
sketch of the*‘Woman’s Rights Congress” in 
Paris a year ago. Her address was marked 
with clear logic and won much applause. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was again 
called upon, and though she had already 
spoken twice during the day, she answered 
the call. She believed we were yet to real- 
ize the idea of our government, the perfect 
equality of all. Do not let us, the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims, lose faith in their dec- 
laration of liberty, in those great ideas of 
government. Let us goon and complete 
our temple of liberty by granting Suffrage 
to the other half of the citizens. We shall 
never have the complete humanitarian 
thought On any one subject until we have 
the united thought of Man and Woman. 
Man represents fustice, Woman mercy. It 
is the principle of the mother soul that she 
would see infused into government. When 
women have the right to vote, we shall have 
o0.e code of morals for Man and for Wo- 
man. “The speaker described vividly scenes 
in various prisons, and pleaded that the wo- 
men should not rest until the prisons are in 
better condition, which can be done by their 
votes. She was not willing to trust the 
wards of the State to the justice of men 
alone—she wanted also the mercy of wo- 
men. It isnot only the right of Woman to 
vote, but it is her duty todemand the right. 
We must not think that this grand experi- 
ment of government is to be carried on by 
Mun alone. Woman must have her place 
in it. Man represents the material forces, 
Woman the moral. Now has come the pe 
riod of civilization when the world waits 
for the moral force of Woman. Do not tell 
us that women do not want to vote, for the 
do. Thousands and thousands have peti- 
tioned Congress every year for this right. 
They tell us we are represented by our fa- 
thers, brothers, sons, but how can they rep- 
resent us when they are so different? A 
few years ago when I was represented in 
Congress hy John Morrissey I was not satis- 
fied. Tuxation without representation is 
tyranny, yet for the whole century women 
have been taxed without representation. 
There is only one safety, and that is to have 
the ballot in our hands, to have the power 
to protect ourselves. She then poured sar- 
casm upon the argument of Mr. Parkman 
that Suffrage would disturb the family uni- 
ty. ‘The idea of this government is not the 
family, but the unit. One might as well at- 
tempt to represent two before the court of 
heaven as at the ballot box. She did not 
believe as soon as the women were given 
the ballot they would at once have more 
dignity, more self-respect, but she did be- 
lieve it would be a stepin that direction. 
When women say they do not want to vote, 
it means they do not want to wear the 
crown of citizenship. She made a most 
patriotic appeal for equal rights as a means 
of making the government what its fathers 
intended it to be, and, in short, her address 
throughout was forcible, earnest, patriotic, 
and would have been listened to by any au- 
dience with pleasure and profit, and deserv- 
ed more than the remark by a thoughtless 
young lady, on leaving the hall: ‘‘She al- 
mos: made me believe I wanted to vote.” 

While the Finance Committee was at 
work, Mrs, Stanton, by invitation, contin- 
ued her remarks, speaking of what women 
can do. They can refuse to have anything 
to do with any church or society where they 
are not allowed full rights; they should pay 
no attention to the argument that the Bible 
is opposed to the equal rights of women. 

At the conclusion of Mrs, Stanton’s re- 
marks the meeting adjourned. 

THE PERSONNEL OF THE CONVENTION. 


An expression,—it has been said—is a 
feature in making. The personnel of an as- 
sembly has an influence impossible to coun- 
teract or deny. The audiences this year 
represent an especially cultured and thought- 
ful class. The leaders and speakers possess, 
it is noticed, the grace, good looks and dig- 
nity which imparts a pleasant flavor to any 
cause. 

To every prosperous social movement 
there comes from time to time a conviction 
of potentiality (to use one of Dr. Johnson's 
pet, big words) of ability to do something 
more or other than has yet been accom plish- 
ed. Some such conviction was manifested 
in the Resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion, 

Another key-note was struck in the rec- 
ognition that opposition to Woman Suf- 
frage has finally intrenched itself in the 
“‘natural disability of women to take part 
in public affairs and in the necessity for and 
justice of two codes of morals.” Perhaps 
the best utterances of the meeting were 
those secking to arouse women from apa- 
thetic acceptance of these positions. 

Among the good mots were Mrs Cady 
Stanton’s: ‘‘You say, gentlemen, that wo- 
men don’t want to vote. Then what objec- 
tion, pray, to striking the word ‘male’ from 
your constitution. We do not put up fences 
to keep out those who have no desire to get 
in.” And that of Frederick Douglass: “If 
you want to keep a man out of the mud, 
black his boots”—with its pertinent applica- 
tion, If you want to keep women out of 
places of responsibil:ty and action, make 
her so dainty and artificial that she is afraid 
of them. P 


MISS MARCELLA BALLARD, 
Millinery, 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 

Our Woman Suffragists desiring bo 
hats and millinery root comes find ™ 
more reliable or tasteful milliner than Mrs 
Julia Towle, 25 Bedford street, whose card 
appears in another column. It will be seen 
that she adapts herself to the needs and cir- 
cumstances of her patrons. 

N. R. Camphell & Co., 17 Franklin street 
to whose advertisement we call attention, 
have also a fine stock of stationery, desks 
albums and gold pens, which they are clos. 
ing out at cost prices, This is an early op- 
portunity to buy Christmas gifts. 

How dear to the heart is the sound of 
“Thanksgiving” with its merry feasts and 
social arrangements. Now we are eagerly 
scanning the prices of groceries and provi- 
sions. The announcement of Cobb, Bates 
and Yerxa, will dissolve all anxiety. The 
goods are always the freshest, their prices 
the lowest. Orders can be sent by mail and 
the goods satisfactorily delivered to lj 
surrounding towns. We bny our goods 
there and can recommend them. 

Now that the long winter evenings are 
coming we begin to trim our lamps and to 
fret over gas bills. R. Hollings & Uo, 
545 Washington street, have a large and el. 
egant stock of the English Duplex Lamps, 
which are superior to a Student's lamp and 
make gas unnecessary. They are easily 
filled, and furnish a powerful light, steady 
and clear. One can see something of fine 
art in chandeliers, lamps and burners, by 
going through this store, and we recommend 
an examination of their goods, which are 
beautiful and reasonable. 

When friends tell us that they get their 
boots and shoes at ‘‘Tuttle’s,” we know why 
they are so satisfied with themselves and all 
the world A nicely fitting, comfortable, 
dainty boot, gives one an excellent under- 
standing of others’ good qualities. A bad 
shoe distorts everything and everybody. 
Messrs. Tuttle & Co. have always an unri- 
valled stock of London and Paris goods, 
The advertisement of ‘‘Family Store” means 
that the little ones are also supplied, a 
specialty being made of childrens’ sioes, 
which physicians recommend. Also ancle 
supporters for weak or crooked ancles. 

The medical advertisement of Doctors 
R. & F. E. Greene, 34 Temple Place, em- 
braces the treatment of many ills to which 
flesh is heir. A specialist who earnestly 
and honestly devotes his entire attention to 
any class of physical or mental affliction, 
cannot but ensure confidence and make his 
practice extensive. Dr. F. E. Greene is a 
specialist in Diseases of Women. Under 
his mode of treatment permanent cures are 
speedily effected. In aggravated cases he 
has been highly successful. No poisonous 
drugs are used, but only natural remedies, 
Dr. R. Green has made the study and prac- 
tice of medicine a life-work, and believes 
that all chronic diseases can be cured, if 
natural laws and vegetable remedies are fol- 
lowed carefully. Consultation with both 
physicians free; either by letter or mail. 

SPECIAL NOTICES, 
New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Nov. 17,at4p.m. Subject, “Home.” Club tea at 6:50. 
The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting in Fraternity Rooms, Parker Memori- 
al Building, Appleton Street, on Friday, Nov. 21, at 


7:30pm. Rey. C. F. Lee will speak on “Diseased 
Literature.” All are cordially invited. 














Wanted. By an educated, Christian woman, a 
situation as housekeeper, companion, amanuensis, 
teacher, in family. or any positiun giving honorable 
employm ‘nt and a home, 

The above applicant is known to me to be a neat, 
quiet, and orderly person. “eB 


Wanted, Sewing, for a woman who has a fam- 
ily, and who would be giad 1 take work to her house. 
She can do the finest as well as the plainest sewing. 
Outfits fora bride, or for a baby will be well done 
by her at reasonable rates. Apply at this office. 

L. 8. 


Wanted,.—The ladies to know that I teach the 
dressmaker’s square, only actual measurement sys- 
tem for catting ladies’ and children’s garments with- 
out refitting Evening and bridal costumes a spe- 
cialty. This system is used by all leading houses 
throughout the States. Lessons given day and 
evening, also at residences. Apprentices to learn 
dress-cutting, designing, trimminy, etc. Wages after 
learning from $8 to $10. 

MADAME HALEY, 
25 Winter St., Room 15. 





THANKSGIVING. 
MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED 


BY BUYING 
Sugars, 
Teas, Coffees, 
New Figs, 
New Raisins, 
Currants, 
PURE SPICES, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


SELECT FAMILY STORES 


—AT THE— 


MAMMOTH GROGERY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa. 


Teams Running to the Depots at 
All Hours of the Day. 


West End....10:30 a. m.; 3:30 P.M. 
South End....10:00 ‘* 4:00 “ 

Roxbury. ....10:00 “ 

Brookiine..... 10:00 ‘ Wednesday of each week. 
Cambridge....10:00 ‘* Daily, except Saturday. 


G2" Goods delivered free of charge in any of the 
surrounding towns when parties purchase $20 worth, 
exclusive of Sagar. 46-1 
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